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POETRY. 


From the Alexandria Gazette, 
NATIVE LAND.”’ 


Our native land! our native land! 
For thee, thou lustre of the world! 


Still firm united shall we stand, 
With sabre drawn, and flag unfurled. 
The legacy our fathers left, 
By freedom sanctioned, still is ours: 
Nor shall our native tree be reft, 
While every branch is dress’d in flowers! 
Huzza! Huzza! sons of the free! 
Strike, atrike the bolt from Treason’s hand, 
For God, for Fame and Liberty— 
For Unionand our Native Land! 


Our country dear! our country dear! “ 
Shall faction spurn thy holy laws? 
Shall Freedom’s sword, and Frecdom’s spear, 
Be wielded in disunion’s cause ? 
The tairy fields, shall they be strew’d 
With brothers, slain by brother's hand ? 
Shall fathers raise their arms of blood 
Against the ensign of our land? 
Huzza! &c. 


Our starry flag! our starry flag! 
Whose eagle sits enthroned in light, 
Shall thou not wave o’er hill and craig, 
Triumphant in the hour of fight? 
Let him who swells rebellious cry, 
In civil strife, once turn to thee, 
A Patriot’s tear will fill his eye, 
His bright sword strikes for Liberty! 
Huzza ! &c. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH 
LORD BYRON. 


BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


Whenever Byron found himself in a difficulty,— 
and the occasions were frequent,—he had recourse 
to the example of others, which induced me to tell 
him that few people had so mach profited by friends 
as he had; they alwaysserved ‘*‘ to point a moral and 
adorn a tale,” being his illustrations for all the errors 
to which, human nature is heir, and his apologetic 
examples whenever he wished to find an excuse for 
unpoetical acts of worldly wisdom. Byron er 
encouraged than discouraged such observations} he 
said they had novelty to recommend them, and has 
even wilfully provoked their recurrence. Whenever 
1 gave him my opinions, and still oftener when one 
of the party, whose sentiments partook of all the 
chivalric honour, delicacy, and generosity of the 
beau ideal of the poetic character, expressed his, 
Byron used to say, ‘* Now for the Utopian system 
of the good and beautiful united; Lord B. ought to 
have lived in the heroic ages, and if mankind would 
agree to act as he feels and acts, [agree with you we 
should all be certainly better, pay do believe, hap- 
pier than at present; but it would surely be absurd 
for atew—and to how few would it be limited—to 
set themselves up ‘ doing as they would be done by,’ 
against the million who invariably act vice versa.— 
No; if goodness is to become a la mode,—and I sin- 
cerely wish it were possible,—we must have a fair 
start, and all begin at the same time, otherwise it 
will be like exposing a few naked and unarmed men 
against a multitade in armour.” Byron was never 
de bonne foi in giving such opinions; indeed the 
whole of his manner betrayed this, as it was playful 
and full of plaisanterie, but still he wanted the ac- 
companiment of habitual aets of disinterested gene- 
rosity to convince one that his practice was better 
than his theory. He was one of the many whose 
lives prove how much more effeet example has than 
precept. All the elements of good were combined 
in his nature, but they lay dormant for want of emu- 
lation to excite their activity. He was the slave of 
his passions, and he submitted not without violent, 
though, alas! unsuccessful struggles to the chains 
they imposed, but each day brought him nearer to 
that age when reason triumphs over passion—when, 
had life been spared him, he would have subjugated 
those unworthy tyrants, and asserted his empire 
over that most rebellious of all dominions—self. 

Byron never wished to live to be old; on the con- 
trary, L have frequently heard him express the hope 
of dying young; and I remember his quoting Sir 
Willim Temple’s opinion,—that life is like wine; 
who would drink it pure must not draw it to the 
dregs,—as being his way of thinking also. He said 
it was a mistaken idea that passions subsided with 
age, as they only changed, and not for the better.— 
Avarice usurping the place vacated by Love, and 
Suspicion filling up that of Confidence. ‘* And this 
(continued Byron) is what age and experience brings 
us. No; let me not live to be old; give me youth, 
Which is the fever of reason, and not agey which is 
palsy. Iremember my youth, when my heart over- 
flowed with affection toward all who showed any 
symptom of liking towards me; and now, at thirty- 
SIX, NO very advanced period of life, I can scarcely, 
by raking np the dying embers of affection in that 


same heart, excite even a temporary flame to warm 
my chilled feelings.”” Byron mourned over the lost 
feelings of his youth, as we regret the lost friends of 
the same happy period; there was something melan- 
choly in the sentiment, and the more 80, as one saw 
that it wassincere. He often talked of death, and 
never with dread. He said that its certainty furnish- 
ed a better lesson than all the philosophy of the 
schools; as it enabled us to bear the ills of life, which 
would be unbearable, were life of unlimited duration. 
He quoted Cowley’s lines— 
“Oh Life! thou weak-built isthmus, which doth proudly 
rise 
Up betwixt two eternities!” 
as an admirable description, and said they often recur- 
redtohis memory. He never mentioned the friends 
of whom Death had deprived him without visible 
emotion: he loved to dweil on their merits, and talk- 
ed of them with a tenderness, as if their deaths had 
been recent instead of years ago. Talking of some 
of them, and deploring their loss, he observed, with 
a bitter smile, ‘* But perhaps it is as well that they 
are gone: it is less better to mourn their deaths than 
to have to regret their alienation; and who knows but 
that, had they lived, they might have become as 
faithless as some others that lhave known. Expe- 
rience has taught me that the only friends we can call 
our own—that can know no change—are those over 
whom the gravel has closed: the seal of death is the 
cnly seal of friendship. No wonder, then, that we 
cherish the memory of those who loved us, and com- 
fort ourselves with the thought that they were un- 
changed to the last. ‘The regret we feel at such af- 
flictions has something in it that softens our hearts, 
and renders us better. We feel more kindly dis- 
posed to our fellow-creatures, because we are satis- 
fied with ourselves—first for being able to excite af- 
fection, and secondly for the gratitude with which 
we repay it,—to the memory of those we have lost; 
but the regret we feel at the alienation or unkindness 
of those we trusted and loved, is so mingled with 
bitter feelings, that they sear the heart, dry up the 
fountain of kindness in our breasts, and disgust us 
with human nature, by wounding our self-love in its 
most vulnerable part—the showing that we nad fail- 
ed to excite affection where we had lavished ours.— 
One may learn to bear this uncomplainingly, and 
with outward calm: but the impression is indelible, 
and he must be made of different materials to the 
generality of men who does not become a cynic, if 
he become nothing worse, after one suffering such a 
disappointment.” 

I remarked that his early friends had not given him 
cause to speak feelingly on the subject, and named 
Mr. Hobhouse as a proof; he answered, ** Yes, cer- 
tainly, he has remained unchanged, and I belived is 
unchangeable; and if friendship, as most people im- 
agine, consist of telling one truth—unvarnished, un- 
adorned truth—he is indeed a friend; yet, hang it, I 
must be candid and say | have had many other, and 
more agreeable, proots of Hobhouse’s friendship than 
the truths he always told me; but the fact is, 1 want- 
ed him to sugar them over a little with flattery, as 
nurses do the physic given to children, and he never 
would, and therefore I have never felt quite content 
with him, though, au fond, I respect him the more, 
while I respect myself very much less for this weak- 
ness of mine. 

William Bankes is another of my early friends. 
He is very clever, very original, and has a fund of 
information; he is also very good natured; but he is 
not much of a flauerer. How unjust it is to accuse 
you ladies of loving flattery so much; I am quite sure 
that we men are quite as much addicted to it, but 
have not the amiable candour to show it, as you ail 
do. Adulation is never disagreeable when address- 
ed to ourselves, though let us hear only half the same 
degree of it addressed to another, and we vote the 
addresser a parasite, and the addressed a fool for 
swallowing it. But even though we may doubt the 
sincerity or the judgment of the adulator, the incense 
is nevertheless acceptable, as it proves we must be 
of some importance to induce him to take the trou- 
ble of flattering us. ‘here are two things we are all 
willing to take, and never think we can have too 
much of (continned Byron, ) money and flattery; and 
the more we have of the first the more we are likely 
to get of the second, as tar as I have observed, at all 
events in England, where I have seen wealth excite 
an attention and respect that virtue, genius, or valour 
would fail to meet with. 

‘*I have frequently remarked (said Byron,) that 
in no country have I seeu pre-eminence so universal- 
ly followed by envy, jealousy, and all uncharitable- 
ness, as in England; those who are deterred by shame 
from openly attacking, endeavour to depreciate it, by 
holding up mediocrity to admiration, on the same 
prineple that women, when they hear the beauty of 
anotner justly extolled, either deny, or assent with 
faint praise, to her claims, and lavish on some mere- 
ly passable woman the highest encomiums, to prove 
they are notenvious. ‘The English treat their cele- 


propre, if attacked by strangers. Did you ever know 
a person of powerful abilities really liked in Eng- 
land? Are not the persons most popular in society 
precisely those who have no qualities to excite envy? 
Amiable, good-natured people, but negative charac- 
ters; their very goodness (if mere good-nature can 
be called goodness) being caused by the want of any 
positive excellence, as white is produced by the ab- 
sence of colour. People feel themselves equal, and 
geveraily think themselves superior to such persons; 
hence, as they cannot wound vanity, they become 
popular; all agree to praise them, because each in- 
dividual, while praising, administers to his own self- 
complacency, from his belief of superiority to him 
whom he praises. Notwithstanding their faults, the 
English, (said Byron,) that is to say, the well bred 
and well educated among thern, are better calculated 
for the commerce of society than the individual of 
other countries, from the simple circumstance that 
they listen. This makes one cautious of what one 
says, and prevents the hazarding the mille petits riens 
that escape when one takes courage from the noise 
of all talking together, as in other places; and this is 
a great point gained. In what country but England 
coud the epigrammatic repartees and spiritual anec- 
dotes of a Jekyll have flourished? Place him ata 
French or Italian table, or him au fait of the 
languages, and this, our aglish Attic bee, could 
neither display his honey nor his sting; both would 
be aseless in the hive of drones around him. St. 
Evremond, I think it is, who says there is no better 
company than an Englishman who talks and the 
Freschman who thinks; but give the man who distens, 
unless he can talk like a Jekyll, from the overflow- 
ing of a full mind, and not, as most of one’s acquain- 
tances do, make a noise like drums, from their emp- 
tiness. An animated conversation has much the 
same effect on meas champaigne—it elevates and 
makes me giddy, and I say a thousand foolish things 
while under its intoxicating influence: it takes along 
time to sober me after; and I sink, under re-action, 
inte a state of depression—half eross, half hippish, 
an¢ out of humour with myself and the world. 1 
fin! an interesting book the only sedative to restore 
me to my wonted calm; for, leftalone to my own re- 
flections, I feel ashamed of myself—vis-a-7™s to my- 
self—~for my levity and over-excitement, that all the 
follies Ihave uttered rise up in judgment against me 
and Tamas sheepish asa schoolboy, after his first 
degrading abandonment to intemperance.” 

**Did you know Curran? (asked Byron)—he was 
the most wonderful person I ever saw. In him was 
combined an imagination the most brilliant and pro- 
found, with a flexibility and tenderness, that would 
have justified the observation applied to , that 
his heart was inhis head. { remember his once re- 
peating so:me stanzas to me, four lines of which struck 
me so rouch, that I made him repeat them twice, and 
I wrote them down before I went to bed. 


‘ While memory, with more than Egypt’s art 
Embalming all the sorrows of the heart, 

Sits at the altar which she raised to woe, 

And feeds the source whence tears eternal flow!’ 


I have caught myself repeating these lines fifty times; 
and, strange to say, ew 4 suggested an image on me- 
mory to me, with which they have no sort of resem- 
blance in any way, and yet the idea came while re- 
peating them; so unaccountable and incomprehensible 
is the power of association. My thought was—Me- 
mory, the mirror which affliction dashes to the earth, 
and looking down upon the fragments, only beholds 
the reflection multiplied.” He seemed pleased at 
my admiring his idea.* I told him that his thoughts, 
in comparison with those of others, were eagles 
brought into competition with sparrows. As an ex- 
ample, I gave him my definition of memory, which 
I said resembled a telescope bringing distant objects 
near to us. He said the simile was good; but I added 
it was mechanical, instead of poetical, which consti- 
tuted the difference between excellence and medio- 
crity, as between the eagle and sparrow. This 
amused him, though his politeness refused to admit 
the verity of the comparison. 

Talking of tact, Byron observed that it ought to 
be added to the catalogue of the cardinal virtues, aud 
that our happiness frequently depended more on it 
than on all the accredited ones. ‘*A man (said 
he) may have prudence, temperance, justice, and 
fortitude: yet wanting tact may, and must, render 
those around him uncomfortable (the English sy- 
nonyme for unhappy;) and, by the never-failing re- 
tributive justice oF Nemesis, be unhappy himself, as 
all are who make others so. I consider tact the real 
panacea of life, and have observed that those who 
most eminently possessed it were remarkable for 
feeling and sentiment; while, on the contrary, the 
persons most deficient in it were obtuse, frivolous, or 
insensible. To possess tact it is necessary to have 
a fine perception, and to be sensitive; for how can 
we know what will pain another without having some 


brated men as they do their climate, and abuse them 


amongst themselves, and defend them out of ameur 


of his? Hence I maintain that our tact is always in 
proportion to our sensibility.” 

Talking of love and friendship, Byron said, that 
‘* friendship may, and often does, grow into love, 
but love never subsides into friendship.” I main- 
tained the contrary, and instanced the affectionate 
friendship which replaces the love of married peo- 
ple; a sentiment as tender, though less passionate, 
and more durable than the first. He said, ** You 
should say more enduring; tor depend on if, that 
the good natured passiveness, with which people 
submit to the conjugal yoke, is much more founded 
on the philosophical principle of what can’t be cured 
must be endured, than the tender friendship you give 
them credit for. Who that has felt the all-engross- 
' ing passion of love (continued be,) could support the 
stagnant calm you refer to for the same object? No, 
the humiliation of discovering the frailty of our owo 
nature, which is in no instance more proved than by 
the short duration of violent love, has something 
so painful in it, that, with our usual selfishness, we 
feel, if not a repugnance, at least an indifference to 
the object that once charmed, but can no longer 
charm us, and whose presence brings mortifying re- 
collections; nay, such is our injustice, that we trans- 
fer the blame of the weakness of our own natures to 
the person who had not power to retain our love, 
and discover blemishes in her to excuse our incon- 
stancy. As indifference begets indifference, vanity 
is wounded on both sides; and though good sense 
may induce people to support and conceal their feel- 
ings, how can an affectionate friendship spring up 
like a pheenix, from the ashes of extinguished pas- 
sion? Iam afraid that the friendship, in such a case, 
would be as fabulous as the phoenix, as the recollec- 
tion of burnt-out love ne remain too =. 
a memento to admit the successor, friendship.” 
told By ron this was mere sophistry, and could not 
be hisreal sentiments; as also that, a few days before, 
he admitted that passion subsides into a better, or at 
least a more durable feeling. 1 added, that persons 
who had felt the engrossing love he described, which 
was a tempestuous and selfish passion, were glad to 
sink into the refreshing calm of milder feelings, and 
looked back with complacency on the storms they 
had been exposed to, and with increased sympathy 
to the person who had shared them. Thecommunity 
of interest, of sorrows, and of joys, added new links 
to the chain of affection, and habit, which might 
wear away the gloss of the selfish passion he alluded 
to, gave force to friendship, by rendering the persons 
every day more necessary to each other. I added, 
that dreadful would be the fate of persons, if, after 
a few months of violent passion, they were to pass 
their lives in indifference, merely because their new 
feelings were less engrossing and exciting than the 
old. ‘; Then (said Byron) if you admit that the vio- 
lent love does, or must, subside in a few months, and, 
as in coursing, that we are mad for a minute to be 
melancholy for an hour, would it not be wiser to 
choose the friend, I mean the person most calculated 
for friendship, with whom the long years are to be 
spent, than the idol who is to be worshipped for 
some mouths, and then hurled from the altar we had 
raised to her, and left defaced and disfigured by the 
smoke of the incense she had received? I maintained 
that as the idols are chosen nearly always for their 
persons] charms, they are seldom calculated for 
friendship; and hence the disappointment that en- 
sues, when the violence of passion has abated, and 
the discovery is made that here are no solid quali- 
ties to replace the passion that has passed away with 
the novelty that excited it. When a man chooses a 
friend in a woman, he looks to her powers of con- 
versation, her mental qualities, and agreeability; and 
as these win his regard the more they are known, 
love often takes the place of friendship, and certainly 
the foundation on which he builds is more likely to 
be lasting, and, in this case I admit, that affection, 
as you more prettily call it, tender friendship, may 
last for ever.” I replied that I believed the only 
difference in our opinions is, that [ denied that friend- 
ship could not succeed love, and that nothing could 
change my opinion. ‘I suppose (said Byron) that 
(a woman like) 


‘A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.’ 


So that all my fine commentaries on my text have 
been useless; at all events I hope you give me credit 
for ie ingenious as well as ingenuous in my de~- 
fence. Clever men (said Byron) commit a great 
mistake in selecting wives who are destitute of abi- 
lities; I allow that une femme savante is apt to be a 
bore, and it is to avoid this that people run into the 
opposite extreme, and condemn themselves to pass 
their lives with women who are incapable of under- 
standing or appreciating them. Men have an idea 
that a clever woman must be disputative and dicta- 
torial, not considering that it is only pretenders who 
are either, and that this applies as much to one sex 
as the other. Now, my Jeau ideal would be a wo- 
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value mine, but not sufficient to be able to shine her- | 
self. All men with pretensions desire this, though 
few, if any, have courage to avow it; I believe the 
truth is, that a man must be very conscious of supe- | 
rior abilities to endure the thought of having a rival 

near the throne, though that rival was his wile; and 

as it is said that no man is a hero to his valet de 

chambre, it may be concluded, that few men can re- 

tain their position on the pedestal of genius vis-a-vis 

to one who has been behind the curtain, unless that 

one is unskilled in the art of judging, and conse- 

quently admires the more because she does not uncer- 

stand. Genius, like greatness, should be seen at a 

Gistance, for neither will bear a too close inspection. 

Imagine the hero of an hundred fights in his cotton 

night-cap, subject to all the infirmities of human na- 

ture, and there is an end of his sublimity,—and see 

& poet whose works have raised our thoughts above 

this sphere of common every-day existence, aud who, 
Prometheus-like, has stolen fire from heaven to ani- 

mate the children of clay,—see him in the throes of 
poetic labour, blotting, tearing, rewriting the lines 

we suppose him to have poured forth with Homeric 

inspiration, and, in the intervals, eating, drinking 

and sleeping, like the most ordinary mortal, and he 

soon sinks to a level with them in eur estimation. — 

I am sure (said Byron,) we can never justly appre- 

ciate the works of those with whom we have lived 

on familiar terms; 1 have felt this myself, and it ap- 

plies to poets more than all other writers. They 

should live in solitude, rendering their presence 

more desired by its rarity; never submit to the gra- 

tification of the animal appetite of eating incompany, 

and be as distinct in their general habits, as in their 

genius, from the common herd of mankind.” He 

laughed heartily when he had finished this speech, 

and added, **1 have had serious thoughts of draw- 

up a little code of instructions for my brethren of 
the craft. I don’t think my friend Moore would 

adopt it, and he, perhaps, is the only exception who 

would be privileged to adhere to his present regime, 

as he can certainly pass the ordeal of dinners without 

losing any of his poetical reputation, since the bril- 

liant things that come from his lips reconcile one to 

the solid things that go into them.” 

** We have had * Pleasures of Hope,’ * Pleasures 
of Memory,’ ‘ Pleasures of Imagination,’ and ‘ Plea- 
sures of Love.’ 1 wonder that no one has thought 
of writing Pleasures of Fear, (said Byron.) It surely 
is a poetical subject, and much might be made of it 
in good hands. I answered, why do you not under- 
take it? He replied, ** Why | have endeavoured 
through life to make believe that 1 am unacquainted 
with the passion, so I must not now show any inti- 
macy with it lest L be accused of cowardice, which 
is, I believe, the only charge that has not yet been 
brought against me. But, joking apart, it would be 
a fine subject, and has more of the true sublime than 
any of the other passions, I have always found more 
difficulty in hitting on a subject than in filling it up, 
and so 1 dare say do most people; and I have re- 
marked that I could never make much of a subject 
suggested to me by another. I have sometimes 
dreamt of subjects and incidents (continued he, ) nay 
have nearly filled up an outline of a tale while under 
the influence of sleep, but have found it too wild to 
work up into any thing. Dreams are strange things; 
and here, again, is one of the incomprehensibilities 
of nature. I could tell you extraordinary things of 
dreams, and as true as €xtraordinay, but you would 
laugh at my superstition. Mine are always troubled 
and disagreeable;and one of the most feartul thoughts 
that ever crossed my mind during moments of 

loomy scepticism, has been the possibility that the 

ast sleep may not be dreamless, Fancy an endless 

dream of horror—it is too dreadful to think of—this 
thought alone would lead the veriest clod of animat- 
ed clay that ever existed to aspirations alter immor- 
tality. The difference between a religious and irre- 
ligious man (said Byron,) is, that the one sacrifices 
the present to the future; and the other the future to 
the present.” I observed, that grovelling must be 
the mind that can content itself with the present; 
even those who are occupied only with their plea- 
sures find the insufficiency of it, and must have 
something to look forward to in the morrow of the 
future, so unsatisfying is the to-day of the present.— 
Byron said that he agreed with me, and added, ‘The 
belief in the immortality of the soul is the only true 
panacea for the ills of life.” 

**'You will like the Italian women (said Byron,) 
and I advise you to cultivate their acquaintance.— 
They are natural, frank, and good natured, and have 
none of the alfectation, petitesse, jealousy and ma- 
lice, that characterize our more polished country- 
women. ‘This gives a raciness to their ideas as well 
as manners, that to me is peculiarly pleasing; and I 
feel with ap Italian woman asif she was a full grown 
child, possessing the buoyancy and playfulness of 

_infancy with the deep feeling of womanhood; none 
of that conventional manierisme that one meets with 
from the first patrician circles in England, justly 
styled the marble age, so cold and polished, to the 
second and third coteries, where a coarse caricature 
is given of the unpenetrated and impenetrable mys- 
teries of the first. When dullness supported by the 
many, silences talent and originality, upheld by the 
few, Madame de Stacl used to say, that our great 
balis and assemblies of hundreds in London, to 
which all flocked, were admirably calculated to re- 
duce all to the same level, and were got up with this 
intention. In the torrid zone of suffocating hundreds, 
mediocrity and excellence had equal chances, for 
neither could be remarked or distinguished; conver- 


bat, and common sense, by universal accord, sent to 

Coventry; so that after a season in London one doubt- 

ed one’s own identity, and was tempted to repeat the 

lines in the child’s book, ‘If I be not I, who can 
be?? So completely was one’s faculties reduced to 

conventional standard. The Italians know not this 

artificial state of society; their circles are limited and 

social; they love or hate; but then they ‘do their 

hating gently;’ the clever among thein are allowed a 

distinguished place, and the less endowed admires, 

instead of depreciating, what he cannot attain, and 

all and each contribute to the general stock of hap- 

piness. Misanthropy is unknown in Italy, as are 

many of the other exotic passions, forced into flower 

by the hot beds of civilization; and yet in moral En- 
gland you will hear people express their horror ol 

the freedom and immorality of the Italians, whose 

errors are but as the weeds which a too warm sun 

brings forth, while ours are stinging nettles of a soil 

rendered rank by its too great richness. Nature is 

all-powerful in Italy, and who is it that would pot 

preter the sins of her exuberance to the crimes of | 
art? Lay aside ceremony, and meet them with their 
usual warmth and frankness, and I answer for it you 
will leave those whom you sought as acquaintances | 
and friends, instead of, as in England, searcely re- 
taining as acquaintandest hose with whom you started 

in lite as friends. Who ever saw in Italy the nearest 

and dearest relations, bursting asunder all the ties of 
consanguinity, from some worldly and interested mo- 
tive? And yet this so frequently takes place in Eng- 

laud, that, after an absence of a year or two, one 

dare hardly inquire of a sister after a sister, or abro- 

ther after a brother, as one is afraid to be told not 

that they are dead—but that they have cut each 

other.” 

‘“T ought to be an excellent comic writer, (said 
Byron) if it be true, as some assert, that melancioly 
people succeed best in comedy, and gay people in 
tragedy; and Moore would make, by that rule, a first 
rate tragic writer. 1 have known, among amaeur 
authors, some of the gayest persons, whose compo- 
sitions were all of a melancholy turn; and for ny- 
self, some of my nearest approaches to comic have 
been written under a deep depression of spirits: 
this is strange, but so is all that appertains to our 
strange natures; and the more we analyse the ano- 
malies in ourselves or others, the more incompre 
hensible they appear. I believed (continued By- 
ron, ) the less we reflect on them the better; at least I 
am sure those that reflect the least are the happiest, 
I once heard a clever medical man say, that if a per- 
son were to occupy himself a certain time in count- 
ing the pulsations of his heart, it would have the 
effect of accelerating its movements, and, if con- 
tinued, would produce disease. So it is with the 
mind and nature of man; our examinations and ce- 
flections lead to no definitive conclusions, and often 
engender a morbid state of feeling, that increases the 
anomalies for which we sought to account. We 
known that we live (continued Byron, ) and to live 
and to suffer are, in my opinion, synonymous. We 
know also, that we shall die, though the how, the 
when, and the where, we are ignorant of; the whole 
knowledge of man can pierce no farther, and centu- 
ries revolving on centuries have made us no wiser. 
I think it was Luther who said that the human mind 
was like a drunken man on horseback—prop it on 
one side, and it falls on the other: who that has en- 
tered into the recesses of his own mind, or examined 
all that is exposed in the minds of others, but must 
have discovered this tendency to weakness, which is 
generally in proportion to the strength of some other 
faculty. ‘Great imagination is seldom accompanied 
by equal powers of reason, and vice versa, so that 
we rarely possess superiority On any One point, ex- 
cept at the expense of another. Itis surely then un- 
just (continued Byron laughing, ) to render poets re- 
sponsible for their want of common sense, Since it is 
only by the excess of imagination they can arrive at 
being poets, and this excess debars reason; indeed 
the very circumstance of a man’s yielding to the vo- 
cation of a poet, ought to serve as a voucher that he 
is no longer of sound mind.” 

Byron always became gay when any subject afford- 
ed him aa opportunity of ridiculing poets; he enter- 
ed into it con amore, and generally ended by some 
sarcasm on the profession, or on himself. He has 
often said,**We of the craft re all crazy, but / more 
than the rest; some are affected by gaiety, others 
by melancholy, but all are more or less touched, 
though few except myself have the candour to avow 
it, which I do to spare my friends the pain of send- 
ing it forth tothe world, This very candour is an- 
other proof that I am not of sound mind, (continued 
he,) for people will be sure to say how tar gone he 
must be, when he admits it; on the principle that 
when a belle or beau owns to thirty-five, the world 
gives them credit for at least seven years more, from 
the belief that if we seldom speak the truth of 
others, we never do of ourselves, at least on subjects 
of personal interest or vanity.” 

Talking of an acquaintance, Byron said,—-‘* Look 
at , and see how he gets on in the world—he 
is as unwilling to do a bad action as he is incapable 
of doing good: fear prevents the first, and mechan- 
cete the second. The difference between and 
me is, that | abuse many, and really, with one or 
two exceptions, (and mind you, they are males, ) hate 
none; and he abuses none and hates many, if not all. 
Fancy—in the Palace of Truth, what good fun it 
would be, to hear him, while he believed himselt 
uttering the most honied compliments, giving vent 
to all the spite and rancour that has been pent up in 


sation was impracticable, refleetion put hors de come 


his mind for years, and then to see the persons he has 


been so long flattering hearing his real sentiments 
for the first time: this would be rare fun! Now, I 
would appear to great advantage in the Palace of 
Truth (continued Byron,) though you look ill-na- 
turedly incredulous; for while I thought I was vex- 
ing friends and foes with spiteful speeches, I should 
be saying good natured things, for, aw fond, 1 have 
no malice, at least none that Jasts beyond the mo- 
ment.” Never was there a more true observation; 
Byron’s is’a fine nature, spite of all the weeds that 
may. have sprung up in it; and Lam convinced that it 
is the excellence of the poet, or rather let me say, 
the effect of that excellence that has produced the 
defects of the man. In proportion to the admiration 
one has excited, has been the severity of the censure 
bestowed on the other, and often most unjustly,— 
The world has burnt incense before the poet, and 
heaped ashes on the head of the man. ‘This has re- 
volted and driven him out of the pale of social life: 
his wounded pride has avenged itself, by painting his 
Own portrait in the most sombre colours, as if to give 
a still darker picture than has yet been drawn by his 
foes, while glorying in foreing even from his foes 
an admiration as unbounded for his genius as has 
been their disapprobation for his character. Had his 
errors met with more mercy, he might have been a 
less grand poet, but he would have been a more es- 
timable man; the good that is now dormant in his 
nature would have been called forth, and the evil 
would not have been excited. The blast that withers 
the rose destroys not its thorns, which often re- 
main, the sole remembrancer cf the flower they 
grow near; and so it is with some of our finest qua- 
lities,—blighted by unkindness, we can only trace 


ng by the faults their destruction has made visi- 
e. 


Lord Byron, in talking of his friend, La Comte 
Pietro Gamba, (the brother of La Contessa Guic- 
cioli,) who had presented to us soon alter our arrival 
at Genoa, remarked, that he was one of the most 
amiable, brave, and excellent young men, he had 
ever encountered, witha thirst for knowledge, and a 
disinterestedness rarely to be met with. ** Heis my 
grand point dappui for Greece,” said he, as I 
know he will neither deceive nor flatter me.” We 
have found La Comte Pietro Gamba exactly what 
Lord Byron had deseribed him; sensible, mild, and 
amiable, devotedly attached to Lord B., and dream: 
ing of glory and Greece. He is extremely good- 
looking, and Lord Byron told us he resembled his 
sister very much, which I dare say increased his 
partiality for him not a little. 


Habit hasa strong influence over Byron; he like 
routine, and detests what he calls being put out of 
his way. He told me that any infringement on his 
habitual ways of living, or passing his time, annoyed 
him. ‘lalking of thin women he said, that if they 
were young and pretty, they reminded him of dried 
butterflies; but if neither, of spiders, whose nets 
would never catch him were hea fly, as they had 
nothing tempting. A new book is a treasure to him, 
provided it 1s really new; for having read more than 
perhaps any man of his age, he can-immediately dis- 
cover a waut of originality, and throws by the book 
in disgust at the first wiltul plagiary he detects. 

‘Talking of Mr. Ward,t Lord Byron said—* Ward 
is one of the best informed men I know, and, ina 
tele-a-tete, is one of the most agreeable compan- 
ions. He has great originality, and, being tres distrait, 
it adds to the piquaney of his observations, which are 
sometimes somewhat trop naive, though always 
amusing. This naivete of his is the more piquant 
from his being really a good-natured man, who un- 
consciously thinks aloud. Interest Ward on a sub- 
ject, and 1 know no one who can talk better. His 
expressions are concise without being poor, and terse 
and epigrammatic without being affected. He can 
compress (continued Byron) as much in a few words 
as any one | know; and if he gave more of his atten- 
tion to his associates, and /ess to himself, he would 
be one of the few whom one could praise, without 
being compelled to use the conjunction dut. Ward 
bas bad health, and unfortanately, like all yaletudi- 
harians, it occupies his attention too much, which 
will probably bring on a worse state, (continued By- 
ron,)—that of confirmed egotism,—a malady, that, 
though not to be found in the catalogue of ailments 
to which man is subject; yet perhaps is more to be 
dreaded than all that are.” 


I observed that egotism is in general the malady of 
the aged; and that, it appears, we become occupied 
with our own existence in proportion as it ceases to 
be interesting to others. **Yes, (said Byron, ) on the 
same principle as we see the plainest people the vain- 
est,—nature giving them vanity and selt-love to sup- 
ply the want of that admiration they never ean find 
in others. I can therefore pity and forgivé“the vani- 
ty of the ugly and deformed, whose sole consolation 
it is; but the handsome, whose good looks are mir- 
rored in the eyes of all around them, should be con- 
tent with that, and not indulge in such egregious 
vanity 4s they give way to in general. But to return 
to Ward, (said Byron,) and this is not apropos to 
vanity, for I never saw any one who has less, He 
is not properly appreciated in England. The Eng- 
lish can better understand and enjoy the don mots ot a 
bon vivant, who can at all times set the table ina 
roar, than the neat repligues of Ward, which, excit- 
ing reflection, are more likely to silence the rabble- 
riot of intemperanee. They like better the person 
who makes them laugh, though often at their own 
expense, than he who forces them to think,—an ope- 
ration which the mental faculties of few of them are 
calculated to perform: so that poor Wari, finding 


himself undervalued, sinks into self, and this, at the 
long run, is dangerous:— 

‘ For well we know, the mind, too finely wrought, 

Preys on itself, and is o’erpowered by thought.’ 

** There are many men in England of superior 
abilities, (continued Byron,) who are lost from the 
habits and inferiority of their associates. Such men, 
finding that they cannot rase their companions to their 
level, are but too apt to let themselves down to that 
of the persons they live with; and hence many a man 
condescends to be merely a wit, and man of pleasure, 
who was born for better things. Poor Sheridan of- 
ten played this character in society; but he maintain. 
ed his superiority over the herd, by having establish- 
ed a literary and poetical reputation; and as I have 
heard him more than once say, when his jokes had 
drawn down plaudits from companions, to whom, of 
an evening at least, sobriety and sadness were alike 
unknown,—‘ It is some consolation that if L set the 
table in a roar, 1 can at pleasure set the Senate 
in aroar;’and this was muttered while under the 
influence of wine, and as if apologizing to his own 
mind for the profanation it was evident he felt he 
had offered to it at the moment. Lord A—ley isa 
delightful companion, (said Byron, ) brilliant, witty 
and playful; he can be irresistibly comic when he 
pleases, but what could he not be if he pleased? for 
he has talents to be any thing. L lose patience when 
I sce such a man throw himself away; for there are 
plenty of men who could be witty, brilliant, and 
comic, but who could be nothing else, while he is all 
these, but could be much more. How many men 
have made a figure in public life, with balt his abili- 
ties! But indolence and the love of pleasure will be 
the bane of A—y, as it has been of many a man of 
talent before.” 

The more I see of Byron, the more am I convinc- 
ed that all he says and does should be judged more 
leniently thanthe sayings and doings of others—as his 
proceed from the impulse of the moment, and never 
from premeditated malice. He cannot resist expres- 
sing whatever comes into his mind; and the least 
shade of the ridiculous is seized by him at a glance, 
and portrayed with a facility and felicity that must 
encourage the propensity to ridicule which is inherent 
in him. All the malice of his nature has lodged it- 
self on his lips and the fingers of his right hand—for 
there is none, [ am persuaded, to be found in his 
heart, which has more of good than most people 
give him credit for, except those who have lived 
with him on habits of intimacy. He enters into so- 
ciety as children do their play-ground, for relaxation 
and amusement, when his mind has been strained to 
its utmost stretch, and that he feels the necessity of 
unbending it. Ridicule is his play; it amuses him 
perhaps the more that he sees it amuses others, and 
much of its severity is mitigated by the boyish glee, 
and laughing sportiveness, with which his sallies are 
uttered. All this is felt when he is conversing, but 
unfortunately it cannot be conveyed to the readers 
the narrator would therefore deprecate the censure 
his sarcasms may excite, in memory of the smiles 
and gaiety that palliated them when spoken. 

Byron is fond of talking of Napoleon; and told me 
that his admiration of him had much increased since 
he had been in Italy, and witnessed the stupendous 
works he had planned and executed. ‘To pass 


through Italy without thinking of Napoleon, (said 7 


he,) is like visiting Naples without looking at Ve- 
suvius.”? Seeing me smile at the comparison, he 
added—** ‘Though the works of one are indestructi- 
ble, and the other destructive, still one is continually 
reminded of the power of both.” ** And yet (said 1) 
there are days, that, like all your other favourites, 
Napoleon does not escape censure.” “ Phat may 
be, (said Byron,) but | find fault, and quarrel with 
Napoleon, as a lover does with the trifling faults of 
his mistress, from excessive liking, which tempts me 
to desire that he had been all faultless; and like the 
lover, I return with renewed fondness after each 
quarrel. Napoleon (continued Byron) was a grand 


| creature, and though he was hurled from his pedes- 


tal, after having made thrones his footstool, his 
memory still remains, like the colossal statue of the 
Memnon, though cast down from its seat of honour, 
still bearing the ineffaceable traces of grandeur and 
sublimity, to astonish future eges. When Metter 
nich (continued Byron,) was deprecating the genius 
of Napoieon, in a cirele at Viensa where his wor! 
was a law and his nod a decree, he appealed to Job 
William Ward if Bonaparte had not been greatly 
overrated,—Ward’s auswer was as courageous 4 
admirable. He replied, that * Napoleon had rev- 
dered past glory doubtful, and future fame impossi- 


ble.? ‘This was expressed in French, and such pure § 


French, that all present were struck with admira- 


tion, no less with the thought than with the mode ol | 
expressing it.” I told Byron that this reminded me J 


ofareply made by Mr. Ward to a lady at Vieuna, 


who somewhat rudely remarked to him, that it was 7 


strange that all the best society at Vienna spoke 
French as well as German, while the English searce- 
ly spoke French at all, or spoke it ill, Ward an- 
swered, that the English must be excused for their 
want of practice, asthe Freheh army had not been 
twice to London to teach them, as they had been & 
Vienna. ‘The coolness of Ward’s manner (said 
Byron) must have lent force to such a reply: I have 
heard him say many things worth remembering, ané 
the neatress of their expression was as remarkable 
as the justness of the thought. It is a pity (continu 
ed Byron) that Ward has not written any thing: bis 
style, judging by letters of his that I have seen, 
admirable, and reminded me of Sallust.” 

Having, one day, taken the liberty of (what be 
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olding Lord Byron, 
good nature, observed that 1 was. 


agreeably surprised by the patience with which he | 
listened to my 


happiness, and you insure your own, 


and finding him take and you rob her of her greatest attraction; study her | selves, by alienating them from us: hence selfishness 
/ ought to make us study the wishes of those to whom 


‘One of the things that most pleases me in the | we look for happiness; and the principle of doing 


lectures; he smiled, and replied, Italian character (said Byron) is the total absence of as you would be done by, a principle, which, if acted 


islikes being lectured by a woman, pro- that belief which exists so generally in England in| upon, could not fail to add to the stock of general 
7 a papers his ty slater, wife, or mis- | the mind of each individual, that the circle in which good, was founded in wisdom and knowledge of the 
oe he lives, and which he dignifies by calling Te | selfishness of human nature.” 


tress: first, it implies that she takes an interest in 
him, and, secondly, that she does not think hir ir- 
reclaimable: then, there is not that air of superiority 
in women when they give advice, that men, particu 
larly one’s cotemporaries, affect: and even if there | 
was, men think their own superiority so acknow- 
ledged, that they listen without humiliation to the 
entler, 1 don’t say weaker, sex. ‘There 1s one ex-— 
ception, however, for I confess I could not stand be- | 
ing lectured by Lady —-——; but then she is neither | 
of the weak nor gentler sex--she is a nondescript, | 
having all the faults of both sexes,without the virtues | 
of either. ‘Iwo lines in the * Henriade’ deseribing | 
Catharine de Medicis, seem made for Lady | 
(continued Byron) | 
*«* Possedant en un mot, pour n‘en pas dire plus, 


| 
| 


Les defauts de son sexe, et peu de ses vertus. | 
I remember one instance only of Byron’s being dis- | 
pleased with my frankness. We were returning on- 
horseback from Nervi, and in defending a friend of | 


mine, whom he assailed with all the slings and ar | 
rows of ridicule and sareasm, I was obliged to be | 
more frank than usual; and having at that moment 
arrived at the turn of the road that led to Albaro, he- 
politely but coldly wished me good-bye, and gallop- 
ed off. ‘We had scarcely advanced a hundred yards, 
when he eame galloping after us, and reaching out | 
his hand, said to me, ** Come, come, give me your 
hand, { cannot bear that we should part so formally: 
lam sare what you have said was right, and meant 
for my good, so God bless you, and to-morrow we 
shall ride again, and I promise to say nothing that 
can produce a lesson, » We all agreed that we had 
never seen Byron appear to so much advantage. He 
gives me the idea of being the man the most easily to 
be managed Lever saw: 1 wish Lady Byron bad dis- 
covered the means, and both might now be happier. 
Lord Byron told me that La Contessa Guicciolli 
had repeatedly asked him to discontinue Don Juan, 
as its immorality shocked her, and that she could not 
bear that any thing of the kind should be written 
under the same roof with her. ‘To please her, 
(suid Byron) I gave it up for some time, and have 
only got permission to continue it on condition of | 
inaking my hero a more moral person; I shall end | 
by making him turn Methodist; this will please the 
English, and be an amende honourable for his sins _ 
and mine. 1 once got an anonymous letter, written | 
ina very beautiful female hand, (said Byron,) on 
the subject of Don Juan, with a beautiful drawing, 
beneath which was written‘ When Byron wrote 
the first Canto of Don Juan, Love, that had often 
guided his pen, resigned it to Sensuality—and Mo- 
desty, covering her face with her veil, to hide her 
blushes and dry her tears, fled from him for ever.’ | 
The drawing (continued Byron) represented Love 
and Modesty turning their backs on wicked Me,— 
and Sensuality, a fat, flushed, wingless Cupid, pre- 
senting me witha pen. Was not this a pretty con- 
ceit? at all events, it is some consolation to occupy 
the attention of women so much, though it is but by 
my faults; and Leonfess it gratifiesme. Apropos to 
Cupid—it is strange (said Byron) that the ancients, 
in their mythology, should represent Wisdom by a 
woman, and Love by a boy; how do you account for 
this? I confess I have little faifh in Minerva, and 
think that Wisdom is, perhaps, the last attribute ] 
should be inelined to give women; but then I do al- 
low, that Love would be more suitably represented 
by afemale than a male; for men or boys feel not 
the passion with the delicacy and purity that women 
do; and this is my real opinion, whieh must be my 
peace: offering for doubting the wisdom of your sex.” 

Byron is infirm of purpose—decides without re- 

flection—and gives up his plans if they are opposed | 
for any length of time;but,as far as Lean judge of him, 
though he yields, he does it not with a good grace: 
he is a maa likely to show that such a sacrifice of 
self will was offered up more through indolenece than 
alfeetion, so that his yielding can seldom be quite 
satisfactory, at least toa delicate mind, He says 
that all women are exigeante, and apt to be dissatis- 
fied; he is, as L have told him, too selfish and indo- 
lent not to have given those who had more than a 
common interest in him cause to be so. It is such 
men as Byron who complain of women; they touch 
notthe chords that give sweet music in woman’s 
breast, but strike—with a bold and careless hand— 
those that jar and send forth discord. Byron fas a 
false notion on the subject of women; he fancies that 
they are all disposed to be tyrants, and that the mo- 
ment they know their power they abuse it. We have 
had many arguments on this point—I maintaining 
that the more disposed men were to yield to the em- 
pire of woman, the less were they inclined to exact, 
4s submission disarmed, and attention and affection 
enslaved them. 

Men are capable of making great sacrifices, who 
are hot willing to make the lesser ones, on which so 
much of the happiness of life depends. The great 
sacrifices are seldom called for, but the minor ones 
are in daily requisition; and the making them with 
cheerfulness and grace enhances their value, and 
banishes from the domestic circle the various mis- 
understandings, diseussions, and coldnesses, that 
arise to embitter existence, where a little self-denial 
might have kept them off. Woman isa creature of 

eeling,—easily wounded, but susceptible of all the 


in a purer atmosphere. 


solt and kind ‘emotions: destroy this sensitiveness, 


World, is occupied with him and actions,—an idea 
founded on the extreme vanity that characterizes the 
English; and that precludes the possibility of living 
for one’s self or those immediately «round one, How 
many of my soi disant triends im England are dupes 
to this vanity (continued Byron)—keeping up ex pen- 
Sive establishinents they can ill afford—living in 
crowds, and with people who do not suit them—teel- 
ing enflyes day «fier day, and yet submitting to all 
this tiresome routine of vapid reunions,—living, dur- 
ing the fashionable season, if living it can be called, 
in a state of intermitting fever, for the sake of being 
considered to belong to a certain set. During the 
time | passed in London, 1 always remarked that I 
never met a person who did not tell me how bored 
he or she had been the day or night before at Lady 
This or Lady What’s; and when I’ve asked way do 
you go if it bores you? the invariable answer has 
been—‘ One can’t help going; it would be so odd 


not to go.’ Old and young, ugly and handsome, all 
have the rage in England of losing their identity in 


crowds; and prefer conjugating the verb ennuyer, en 
masse in heated rooms, to conning it over in privacy 
The constancy and perse- 
verance with which our compatriots support fashion- 
able life, have always been to mea subject of wonder 
if not of admiration, and proves what they might be 
capable of in a good cause. 1am curious to know 
(continued Byron) if the rising generation will fall 
into the same insane routine; though it is to be hoped 
the march of intellect will have some influence in 
establishing something like society, which has hith- 
erto been only to be found in country houses. I spent 
a week at Lady J y’s once, and very agreeably 
it passed: the guests were weil chosen, the host and 
hostess ‘ on hospitable thoughts intent;’ the establish- 
ment combining all the luxury of a maison mantee 
en prince with the ease and comfort of a well ordered 
home. How different do the same people appear in 
London and in the country !—they ave hardly to be 
reecgnised. In the Jatter they are as natural and 
unaffected as they are insipid or over-excited in the 
former. A certain place (continued Byron) not to 
be named to ‘ ears polite,’ is said to be paved with 
good intentions, and London (viewing the effect it 
produces on its fashionable inhabitants) may really 
be supposed to be paved with evil passions, as few 
can touch its pave without contamination. I have 
been reading Lord John Russell’s Essays on London 
Society, and find them clever an amusing (said 
Byron, ) but too miscrocopic for my taste: he has, 
however, treated the subject with a lightness and 
playfulness best suited to it, and his reflections show 
an accuracy of observation that proves he is capable 
of better things. He who would take a just view of 
the world must neither examine it through a micro- 
scope nor a magnifying glass. Lord John is a sen- 
sible and amiable man, and bids fairto distinguish 
himself. 

** Do you know Hallam? (said Byron.) Of course 
I need not ask you if you have read his Middle Ages: 
it isan admirable work, full of research, and does 
Hallam honour. I know no one capable of having 
written it except him; for, admitting that a writer 
could be found who could bring to the task his know- 
ledge and talents, it would be difficult to find one 
who united to these his research, patience, aud per- 
spicuity of style. The reflections of Hallam are at 


once just and profound—his language well chosen | 


and impressive. I remember (continued Byron,) 
being struck by a passage, where, touching on the 
Venetians, he writes—‘ Too blind to avert danger, 
too cowardly to withstand it, the most ancient go- 
vernment in Europe made not an instant’s resistance: 
the peasants of Underwald died upon their moun- 
tains—the nobles of Venice clung only to their lives.’ 
This is the style in which history ought to be writ- 
ten, if it is wished to impress it on the memory; and 
I found myself, on my first perusal of the Middle 
Ages, repeating aloud many such passages as the one 
I have cited, they struck my fancy so much. Robert- 
son’s State of Europe, in his ‘ Charles the Filth,’ is 
another of my great favourites (continued Byron;) it 
contains an epitome of information. Such works do 
more towards the extension of knowledge than half 
the ponderous tomes that lumber up our libraries: 
they are the rail-roads to learning; while the others 
are the neglected old roads that deter us from at- 
tempting the journey. 

**It is strange (said Byron) that we are in general 
much more influenced by the opinions of those whose 
sentiments ought to be a matter of indifference to us, 
than by that of near or dear friends; nay, we often 
do things totally opposed to the opinions of the latter 
(on whom much, if not all our comfort depends, ) to 
cultivate that of the former, who are or can be no- 
thing in the scale of owr happiness. It is in this op- 
position between out conduct and our affections that 
much of our troubles originates; it loosens the bonds 
of affection between us and those we ought to please, 
and fails to excite any good will in those whom our 
vanity leads us to wish to cs spews because they 
are regardless of us and of our actions. With all 
our selfishness, this is a great mistake (continued 
Byron;) for, as I take for granted, we have all some 
feelings of natural affection for our kindred or friends, 
and consequently wish to retain theirs, we never 


wound or offend them without its re-acting on our- 


Talking of Mr. D. K » Byron said, ** My 
friend Dug is a proof that a good heart cannot com- 
pensate for an irritable tensper: whenever he is 
named, people dwell on the last and pass over the 
first; and yet he really has an excellent heart, and a 
sound head, ot which 1, in common with many others 
of his friends, have had various proofs, He is clever 
too, and well-informed, and I do think would have 
made a figure in the world, were it not for his tem- 
per, which gives a dictatorial tone to his manner, 
that is offensive to the amour propre of those with 
whom he mixes; and when you alarm that (said By- 
ron) there is an end to your influence. By tacitly 
admitting the claims of vanity of others, you make 
at least acquiescent beholders of ydur own, and this 
is something gained; for, depend on it, disguise it 
how you will, vanity is the prime mover in most, if 
not all of us, and some of the actions and works that 
lave the most excited our admiration, have been in- 
spired by this passion that none will own to, yet that 
influences all. 

The great difference between the happy and un- 
happy (said Byron) is, that the former are afraid to 
contemplate death, and the latter look forward to it 
as arelease from suffering. Now as death is inevita- 
ble, and life brief and uncertain, unhappiness, view- 
ed in this point, is rather desirable than otherwise; 
but few, I fear, derive consolation from the reflection. 
I think of death often, [continued Byron] as I believe 
do most people who are not happy, and view it asa 
refuge * where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.? There is something calm 
and soothing to me in the thought of death; and the 
only time that I feel repugnance to it is on a fine day, 
in solitude, in a beautiful country, when all nature 
seems rejoicing in light and life. The contrast then 
between the beautiful and animated world around 
me, and the dark narrow grave, gives a chill to the 
feelings; for, with all the boasted philosophy of man, 
his physical being influences his notions of that state 
where they can be feltno more. The nailed down 
coffin, and the dark gloomy vault, or grave, always 
mingle with our thoughts of death; then the decom- 
position of our mortal frames, the being preyed on 
by reptiles, add to the disgusting horror of the pic- 
ture, and one has need of all hopes of immorality to 
enadle one to pass over this bridge between the life 
we know and the life we hope to find. 

‘0 you know [said Byron] chat when I have look- 
ed on some face that I love, imagination has often 
figured the changes that Death must one day produce 
on it—the worm rioting on lips now smiling, the 
features and hues of health changed to the livid and 
ghasily tints of putrefaction; and the image conjured 
up by my faney, but which is as trae as it isa fearful 
anticipation of what must arrive, has left an impres- 
sion for hours thut the actual presence of the object, 
in all the bloom of health, has not been able to ban- 
ish: this is one of my pleasures of imagination.” 

Telking of hypochondriasm, Byron said that the 
world had little compassion for two of the most se- 
rious ills that human nature is subject to,—mental 
or bodily hypochondriasm: ‘* Real ailments may be 
cured, {said he,] but imaginary ones, either moral 
or physical, admit of no remedy. People analyse 
the supposed causes of malacies of the mini; and if 
the sufferer be rich, well born, well-looking, and 
clever in any way, they conclude he, or she, can have 
no cause for unhappiness; nay, assign the cleverness, 
which is often the source of unhappines, as among 
the adventitious gifts that increase, or ought to in- 
crease, felicity, and pity not the unhappiness they 
cannot understand, ‘They take the same view of 
imaginary physical ailments, never reflecting that 
happiness [or health] is often butin opinion; and that 
he who believes himself wretched or ill suffers per- 
haps more than he who has real cause for wretched- 
ness, Or who is labouring under disease with less 
acute sensibility to feel his trotbles, and nerves sub- 
dued by ill health, which prevents his suffering froin 
bodily ills as severely as dues the hyprochondraic 
from imaginary ones. The irritability of genius 
[eontinued Byron] is nothing more or less than a 
delicacy of organization, which gives a susceptibility 
to impressions to which coarser minds-are never 
subject, and cultivation and refinement but increase 
it ultil the unhappy victim becomes a prey to mental 
hy pochondriasm. ” 

Byron furnished a melancholy illustration of the 
fate of genius; and, while he dwelt on the diseases to 
which it is subject, 1 looked at his fine features, al- 
ready marked by premature age, and his face *‘sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” and stamped 
with decay, until I felt that Ais was no hypothetical 
statement. Alas! 


Noblest minds 

Sink soonest into ruin, like a tree 

That with the weight of its own golden fruitage, 

Is bent down to the dust.” 

“ Do you know Mackintosh? [asked Lord Byron] 
—he isa mind of powerful calibre. Madame de 
Stael used to extol him to the skies, and was perfect- 
ly sincere in her admiration of him, which was not 
the case with all whom she praised. Mackintosh 
also praised her; but his isa mind that, as Moore 
writes, ‘ rather loves to praise than blame,’ for with 
a judgment so comprehensive, a knowledge so 


general, and acritical acumen carely to be met with; 


his sentences were never severe. He is a powerful 
writer and speaker; there is an earnestness and vig- 
our in his style, and a force and purity in his lan- 
guage, equally free from inflation and loquacity.— 
Lord Erskine is, I know, a friend of yours [continued 
Byron,} and a most gifted person he is: the Scotch 
are certainly very superior people; with intellects 
naturally more acute than the English, they are bet- 
ter educated and make better men of business.— 
Erskine is full of imagination, and in this he resem- 
bles your countrymen the Irish more than the Scotch. 
The Irish would make better poets, and the Scotch 
philosophers; but this excess of imgination givesa 
redundancy to the writings and speeches of the Irish 
that IT object to: they come down on one with similies, 
tropes, and the metaphors, a superabundance of 
riches that make one long for a litle plain matter of 
fact, : An Irishman, of course I mean a clever one, 
[continued Byron,] educated in Scotland, would be 
perfection, for the Scots professors would prune 
down the over-luxuriant shoots of his imagination, 
and strengthen his reasoning powers. [hope you 
are not very much offended with me for this critique 
on your countrymen [continued By ron;] but enre- 
vanche, 1 gave you carte blanche to attack mine, as 
much as you please, and will join you in your strice 
tures to the utmost extent to which you wish to go. 
Lord Erskine is, or was, [said Byron,|—for I sup- 
pose age has not improved him more than it gene- 
rally does people,—the most brilliant person imzgi- 
nable;—quick, vivacious, and sparkling, he spoke so 
well that I never felt tired of listening to him, even 
when he abondoned himself to that subject of which 
all his other friends and acquaintances expressed 
themselves so futigued—self. His egotism was re- 
markable, but there was a bonhommie in it that show- 
ed he had a better opinion of mankind than they de- 
served; for it implied a belief that his listeners could 
be interested in what concerned him, who they pro 
fessed to like. He was deceived in this {continued 
Byron] as are all who have a favourable op.nion of 
their fellow-men: in society all and each are occupied 
with self, and ean rarely pardon any one who pres 
sumes to draw their attention to other subjects for 
any length of time. Erskine had been a great man, 
and he knew it: and in talking so continually of self, 
imagined that he was but the echo of fame. All his 
talents, wit, and brilliancy were insufficient to excuse 
this weakness in the opinion of his friends; and I 
have seen bores, acknowledged bores, turn from this 
clever man, with every symptom of ennui, when he 
has been reciting an interesting anecdote, merely be- 
cause he was the principal actor in it. 

‘**This fastidiousness of the English [continued 
Byron, ] and habit of pronouncing people bores, often 
impose on strangers and stupid people, who conceive 
that it arises from delicacy of taste and superior 
abilities. I never was taken in by it, for I have 
generally found that those who where the most ready 
to pronounce others bores, had the the most indise 
putable claims to that title in their own persons.— 
‘The truth is [continued Byron) the English are very 
envious, being au fond, conscious that they are 
dreadfully dull; being loquacious without liveliness, 
proud without dignity, and drusgue without sinceri- 
ly, they never forgive those who show that they have 
made the same discovery, or who occupy public ate 
tention, of which they are jealous. All Enolishmen 
rarely condescenis to take the trouble of conciliat- 
ing admiration [though he is jealous of esteem, ] and 
he as rarely pardons those who have succeeded in 
attaining it. They are jealous [continued Byron] of 
popularity of every sort, and not only depreciate the 
talents that obtain it, whatever they may be, but the 
person who possessess them. I have seen in London, 
in one of the vircles the most recherche, a literary 
man a-la-mode universally attacked by the elite of the 
party, who were damning his merits with faint praise, 
and drawing his defeats into notice, until some other 
candidate for approbation as a conversationist, a sing 
er, or even a dancer, was named, when all fell upon 
him—proving that a superiority of tongue, voice, or 
heel wasas little to be pardoned as genius or talent. I 
have known people [continued Byron] talk of the 
highest efforts of genius as if they had been within the 
reach of each of the common place individuals of the 
circle; and comment on the acute reasonings of some 
logician as if they could have made the same deduce 
tions from the same premises, though ignorant of 
the most simple syllogism. ‘Their very ignorance 
of the subjects on which they pronounce is perhaps 
the cause of the fearless decisions they give, for, 
knowing nought, they think every thing easy; but 
this is impertinence [continued Byron] is difficult to 
be borne by those who know ‘how painful ’tis to 
climb,’ and who having, by labour, gained some one 
of the eminences in literature—which, alas! as we 
all know, are but as mole-hills compared to the ac- 
clivity they aim at ascending—are the more deeply 
impressed with the difficulties that they have yet to 
surmount. I have never yet been satisfied with any 
one of my own productions; I eannot read them over 
without detecting a thousand faults; but when | read 
eritiques upon them by those who could no¢ have 
written them, I lose may patience.” 


*¢ There is an old and stupid song [said Byron] 
that says—‘Friendship with women is sister to love, 
There is some truth in this; for let a man form a 
friendship with a woman, even though she be no 
longer young or handsome, there is a softness 
and tenderness attached to it that no mail fricnd- 
ship can know. A proof of this is, that Lady 
M——, who might have been my mother, excited an 
interest in my feelings that few young women have 


been able to awaken. She was a charming person 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


a sort of modern Aspasia, uniting the energy of a 
man’s mind with the delicacy and tenderness of a 
woman’s. She wrote and spoke sdmirably, because 
she felt admirably. Envy, malice, hatred, or un- 
charitableness found no place in her feelings. 


* <¢ Ben as a broken mirror which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies, and makes 
A thousand images of one that was,” ke. 
hiide Harold, Canto iii. St. 33, 
+ Now Lord Dudley. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
SATURDAY, Juty 13, 1833. 


The reception of the Lafayette Grays, Captain W. 
C. Browne, on their return from Baltimore on Sa- 
turday, was highly complimentary to them, and cre- 
ditable to the several companies that formed their 
escort from the Navy Yard.. The Grays arrived in 
the steamboat Ohio, at about four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, landed at Pine street wharf, and proceeded 
immediately to the Navy Yard. The escort, consist- 
ing of the first oop of Philadelphia City Cavalry, 
under the command of Capt. Hart; the second com- 
pany of State Fencibles, Capt. Murray; the National 
Cadets, Capt. ——; the Washington Grays, Capt. 
Worrall; the National Grays, Captain Fritz; the Phi- 
Jadelphia Grays, Capt. Cadwallader; and the Mifflin 
Grays, Captain Cobb, the whole being under the com- 
mand of Major Fritz, reached the Navy Yard, at 
about five o’clock. They formed line in front of the 
yard, where they received the Grays with all due 
military honours. The Latayette Grays, after pass~ 
ing the line, filed to the rear, and occupied the cen- 
tre of the escort. The line then took up its march, 
and proceeded to the quarters of Major General 
Patterson, who reviewed them as they passed. After 
parading through some of our principal streets, the 
escort was dismissed in front of the State House, 
when the Lafayette Grays, in company with the Na- 
tional Grays, proceeded to the quarters of the latter, 
where they were sumptuously entertained by Major 
Fritz. 


The whole parade was of a brilliant and highly 
creditable character. The Lafayette Grays, notwith- 
standing the fatigue of their journey, looked and 
marched extremely well, and excited great attention 
as they passed through the city. ‘Too much praise 
cannot be lavished upon the appearance of the escort, 
or upon the admirable manner in which the several 
companies were manceuvred. We learn that the re- 
ception and eutertainment of the Grays at Baltimore 
were of the most liberal and hospitable character.— 
We heartily join in the general welcome on their 
return home. 


An incident of rather a disagreeable character, al- 
though no serious consequences resulted, took place 
on the Columbia Rail Road on Sunday last. The 
rain that fell in such torrents about four o’clock 
washed down such quantities of dirt and gravel upon 
the eastern line of the road as to render it impas- 
sable, so that the cars that left Fountain Green about 
half after four, were met by those that left the city 
about the same time, all travelling upon the western 
line of the Road. They Were drawn by horses, and 
when within a few yards of each other were stopped. 
A contention then arose between the agents of the 


- two lines, asto which should ungear their horses and 


turn into the other road. The argument was long 
and loud, and the agent of the returning car, finding 
his rival determined not to give way, ordered his 
men to force their car against that of the opposi- 
tion. They did so, notwithstanding passengers oc- 
eupied both cars. After pushing the cars along in 
this manner for about twenty yards, another car 
trom the city came along the same road. Theagent 
of the returning car being thus unable to force back 
both the cars and horses of the opposition line, 
abandoned the field—ordered his horses to be re- 
attached to his cars, and passed on to the other 
road, while the outward bound cars proceeded on 
their journey. Occurrences of this kind are highly 
discreditable. Weare unable to say what are the 
regulations with regard tothe road, but trust that 
the transgressors in this case will be properly dealt 
with, as it is not exactly agreeable for those who are 
desirous of taking a rail-road trip, to be enabled to 
do so only at the risk of life, 


&e. 
largely occupied with the communications of excel- 
lent correspondents. 

The same publishers have issued the fifth part 
of the Christian Library, containing the testimony 
of Nature and Revelation, to the Being, Perfee- 
tion, and Government of God, by the Rev. Henry 
Fergus. ‘The Library is published semi-monthly 
at five dollars per year—and its design is to reprint 
the most valuable religious and literary works which 
appear from the English press, sectarianism to be 
studiously avoided. 


Messrs. Connor & Cooke, of New York, have 
just published two more parts or numbers of their 
beautiful edition of the complete works of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. They contain the novelof Ivanhoe—the 
Legend of Montrose—and the Bride of Lammer- 
moor. We cannot too warmly or too frequently 
commend this work to the attention of the public. 
The cheap rate at which it is published, and the ad- 
mirable manner in which it is printed and arranged 
throughout, entitle it to attention and patronage. 
The whole edition is to be comprised in seven vol- 
umes, or forty-eight parts—each part to contain as 
much matter as two of the ordinary sized volumes, 
and to be furnished to subscribers at the rate of 
thirty-seven and a half cents per part. No person 
who is without a complete edition of the works of 
the Great Minstrel of the North, should neglectthis 
opportunity of obtaining one. The agent for this 
city is Mr. Robert Reid, No. 164 south Twelfth 
street, below Walnut. 


Another number of the Novelist’s Magazine has 
appeared. It eontains the conclusion of that excellent 
novel, Cyril Thornton—a fiction that may be read 
with entertainment and instruction by all. 


The Kembles made their first appearance on the 
Albany boards on Thursday. The Albany Argus is 
in raptures with Miss Kemble, and pronounces her 
‘the most distinguished woman of her years.” Ou 
Friday, it appears, their reception was not so favour- 
able. The Albany Journal of Saturday says: ‘There 
was a disposition at the theatre last night to give the 
Kembles a Black-Hawk reception, which, for the 
honour of the city, we are happy to hear, was put 
down. Mr. Kemble met the disorder promptly, but 
in a proper and conciliatory spirit.” 


A MILITIA OUTRAGE. 
One of our most respectable citizens, a clerk in 


one of the Banks, and a member of the Society of 
Friends, was a few days since suddenly arrested by 
a militia fine collector, for a fine of two dollars, and 
thrust into Arch Street Prison, to the distress of a 
large family, and the surprise and indignation of a 
large number of friends. We shall endeavour to 
ascertain the particulars of this case, and solicit from 
our fellow citizens, all facts that come to their know- 
ledge, showing the evils and barbarity of the pre- 
sent militia system, pledging ourselves from this 
time forward, to exercise every energy for its total 
abolition, looking upon it as we do, as disgraceful to 
the State and the age. 


Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, have just pub- 
lished in a neat volume, the ** Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman, in Search of a Religion,” with notes 
and illustrations, by the editor of Captain Rock’s 
Memoirs. It is dedicated to the people of Ireland, 
and is intended by the author as a defence of their 
Ancient National Faith. 


The first number of the second volume of the New 
York Knickerbacker has just reached this city. It is 
embellished with a handsome engraving, and con- 
tains several articles of decided merit. ; 


A revolution in Great Britain appears now to be 
looked upon as a matter of course—not a bloody or 
physical revolution, perhaps, but certainly a change 
in the ministry, that will grow out of a defeat both 
of the Whigs and Tories, to the advantage of the 


| Radicalsy” Nothing, as it appears to us, can prevent 


Messrs. Key & Biddle have just issued the Chris- | such a result, but a union between the two former 
tian Observer for January and February. It contains 
a number of articles that possess the deepest inte- | 
rest for Christians of all denominations, Among, 
these we may mention an article on Walking with | 
God—another on the Imputation of the Righteous-_ 
ness of Christ—another on Anomalies of Dissent, 
The Observer is a valuable publication, and is 


parties, and such a union would only strengthen the 
Radicals in the end, and lead to their ultimate suc- 
cess. The late meeting in Birmingham, numbering 
so many thousands, so orderly in its proceedings, 
and so decided in its resolutions, cannot but have a 
powerful effect throughout the empire. At all events, 
it exhibits the condition of opinion among a very 
large portion of the public, and that portion, too, 
that, if defeated in compassing the change they de- 
sire, will not long hesitate before they adopt the 
Paris plan. Adverting to this meeting, an intelli- 
gent contemporary observes: 


We observe that no where in the address, resolu- 
lutions, or petitions, is any distinct proposition made 
for affecting the rights of the fund holders, either by 
arbitrary adjustment, or by depreciation of the cur- 
rency. In the first petition, the subject is obscurely 
hinted at, by the allegation that the reduction of the 
wages of labour in agriculture and manufactures 
since 1825, is ** mainly to be attributed to the alte- 
rations that have been made in the value of money by 
former corrupt parliaments”—and the complaint is 
urged thatno steps have been taken to raise wages 
to the former level, but that Ministers have deter- 


mined to adhere tothe present ‘* system”—by which |. 


we understand the currency system. Thisis Mr. 
Atwood’s doctrine recognized, that the wages of la- 
bour and all things else, except the funds, have de- 
preciated by the appreciation of the currency since 
the return to specie payments and the abolition of 
the pound notes; and upon that argument much stress 
is laid for reducing the fands, or altering the curren- 
cy again. ‘This argument has been powertully and 
conclusively answered on various occasions in Eng- 
land, both on general principles of justice towards 
the present holders, as upon accurate calculations of 
loss and gain to the fund holders, asa class. It has 
been shown that not only the government creditors 
now who have paid value for their stock at the mar- 
ket rate, would be plundered without an excuse, but 
that the original creditors have not gained more by 
the appreciation since the alteration, than they lost 
by the previous depreciation. The general notion 
of Mr. Atwood is vaguely admitted at the Birming- 
ham meeting, but no practical application is suggest- 
ed. With this exception, the measures they recom- 
mend harmonize with the views of the entire radical 
party, and with few exceptions the whole popular 
portion of those who carried the Reform Bill. 


The party alluded tc is an immense one—an im- 
immense majority, and the moment they unsheathe 
the sword, or attempt openly to resist the Govern- 
ment, wo unto old England. Ireland is rife for re- 
volt and liberty, and it only requires a little more 
treachery and oppression on the part of the Whig 
Ministry, to rouse the people of the whole country 
to open rebellion and concerted action. We know 
the power of armed troops—but it sometimes hap- 
pens that even the troops themselves become tinc- 
tured with the spirit of liberty, and take sides with 
the people. Wo unto monarchy in old England 
when that day arrives. 

The above was written before the arrival of the 
last packet, and our impressions are rather confirm- 
ed than weakened by the intelligence furnished by 
such arrival. A New York editor, in summing up 
the intelligence from England, says: 


If we turn our attention to England, we are forci- 
bly impressed with a belief that av important change 
isabout to take placethere. The ministers are be- 
eoming more and more unpopular and the attacks of 
the Radical press more violent. ‘The political Un- 
ions at Birmiugham, Neweastle and many other 
places, are continually in session, and pass the most 
violent resolutions, A meeting has been held for 
the purpose of presenting some mark of public ap- 
probation tothe Coroner’s Jury who brought in a 
verdict of ‘* justifiable homicide” in the case of the 
police man at the Spafields meeting. The legality 
of this verdict had been brought in question by the 
Government before the Court of King’s Bench, which 
has quashed it as being contrary to law. A suit for 
libel has also been commenced by the Attorney Ge- 
neral against ‘*The True Sun” newspaper, chiefly 
on the ground that that paper had recommended the 
people not to pay the taxes, and had endeavored 
to bring the House of Commons into contempt.— 
These measures will probably tend more to excite 
popular feeling against the government than to sup- 
press it, and it seems likely thatthe King will either 
be compelled to. change his present cabinet fora 
high Tory one, which will attempt to stifle the pub- 
lic voice by high handed measures, or else to give 
way still further tothe Radical party. Either course 
is pregnant with the most serious consequences, 


THE CROPS. 
The wheat crop in Frederick, Maryland, is re- 


presented by the papers of that place, as rather below 
the usual standard, both as regards quantity and 
quality. In Lower Virginia it is estimated that the 
crop will be very small, not more than one half the 


usual quantity, The harvest on the north side of 


James river is supposed to be better than on the 
south. 

The Jefferson Free Press, of the 27th ult. ex. 
presses the opinion that the crops in that county will 
be better than last year. The prospect in New 
York appears better. 


knowledge of the prospects of the husbandman for 
the present year. Owing to the extraordinary cold- 
ness of the season, Indian Corn is in a most forbid. 
ding state of back wardness—and it is doubtful whe- 
ther the suns of July will be able to bring the plants 
forward to perfection. But of grass, and the smal- 
ler grains, wheat in particular, the fields are full of 
promise. Never have we seen such wheat fields as 
those now waving over the western part of this 
State; and with the smiles of bounteous heaven up- 
on the harvest, the grauaries of the farmers through 
the valley of the Mohawk, stretching westwardly to 
the Garden of the Gennesee country, were never so 


sent season.” 

We believe we have reason to be satisfied with the 
crops in Pennsylvania, unless the recent rains have 
produced disastrous consequences. The papers in 
the interior give the most favourable accounts, as 


well of the appearance of the Wheat as of the Corn, 
&e. 


The existence near Providence of a female of the 
name of Sarah Maria Cornell, is thus confirmed by 
the Providence City Gazette: ‘* We understand that 
there is now living in this vicinity a girl of the name 
of Sarah Maria Cornell, and it is supposed that her 
name and fame have been blended with the female 
who, it is said, was murdered by the Rev. Ephraim 
K. Avery. That such a girl asSarah Maria Cornell 
does now exist, we know to be a fact. Her story 
was before the public a year or two ago, and might 
be repeated, if its grossness did not render it unfit 
for the public eye. We know the girl well by re- 
putation, and at one time she was daily seen in the 
streets.” 


The Rev. Timothy Flint is expected to arrive in 


New York in a few days to take charge of the 
Knickerbacker. 


A singular and disreputable occurrence took place 
at Alexandria a few days since. A company of yo- 
lunteers had gone there from Washington, to spend 
the fourth of July, and after receiving the civilities 
of the citizens, parading about, and partaking of ‘a 
collation,” had got comfortably fixed on board the 
steamboat in which they were to take their departure, 
and were in the very act.of cheering the citizens of 
Alexandria for their kindness and hospitality, when, 
to their utter astonishment and confusion, they were 
suddenly assailed by the crowd on the wharf with 
volleys of stones, shells, brick-bats, and pieces of 
rock. Their deceitful Amphitryons waited, smiling 
and bowing, until the boat had commenced paddling 
off, and then gave their guests this parting salute.— 
The officers of the company testify that missiles of 
every description flew so ‘‘fast and furious,” and rat- 
tled so incessantly against the heads and ribs of their 
men, that they found it impossible to restrain them 
from retorting the violence, and a rifle was fired, 
which severely wounded a young man on the wharf. 
No cause is assigned for this singular winding up of 
the courtesies and festivities of the day. 


A NEW MEDICAL WORK. 
Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, have just issued 


the first number of a new medical periodical, entitled 
the Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine and Surgery, 
edited by Dr. Isaac Hays. The object of the work 
is to present a digest of the existing state of know- 


main object of medicine, the curing and preventing 
of diseases, and affording relief for injuries, is to be 
kept steadily in view by the editor, who promises, in 
the development which each subject will receive, to 
be guided by its reference to practical medicine.— 
Full explanations are to be given of all medical terms, 


introduced into the nomenclature of the science, and 
without the knowledge of whieh, many of the books 
of the present day are almost unintelligible. The 
editor states that he has long been collecting mate- 


rials for a work of this kind, and that he possesses 4 


amply stored as they will be at the close of the pre- F 


ledge in all the branches of the healing art. The 


especially of those which modern discoveries have |. 
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of the head of a pin having lodged in her ear, about 


- Jera at Wheeling from the 16th of May till the 28th 


~ extract ofa letter dated Little Rock, Arkansas Ter- 
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~PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


of that county, is dangerously ill, in consequence 


a year ago, while in the act of picking the ear with 
apin, and that all attempts to extract it having 
proved abortive, it is presumed her death will be 
caused by it. 


Supposep MurpER.—We learn from the Wood- 


bury Herald, thatthe body of a man, about fifty-five 
years of age, five feet ten inches high, stout built, 


and well-dressed, with small whiskers, and hair 
lightly sprinkled with gray, came ashore at Somers 
Point, Gloucester county, New Jersey, onthe 21st 
ult. under circumstances which leaves no doubt that 
his death was intentionally accellerated by some per- 
son or persons, to the Jury, by him summoned to 
investigate the case, unknown. Hisarms were cros- 
sed, and tightly tied with a cord or rattling, several 
times passed around them, and secured by a knot 
underneath the arms, ina mannerjthat fully convine- 
ed the Jury of Homicide. He could not in their 
opinion have committed suicide with his arms so 
tied. This unfortunate unknown man is supposed 
to have been an officer on ship board and to have met 
his fate from a mutinous crew, or for the parpose of 
securing money and other valuables. 


Peter Parley ’s Magazine is quite a pretty periodi- 
cal. It is adapted for children and youth—each 
number contains several well contrived wood cuts— 
with very appropriate reading matter. It is pub- 
lished in Boston, at one dollar per annum. Mr. 
Waldie is the agent for this city. 


A letter from Harrodsburg (Ky.) says: ‘I shall 
not attempt to describe the situation of the inhabit- 
ants of this devoted village. JMore than half of those 
who have hot fled are down with cholera, and the 
number of deaths in proportion to the attacks is in- 
creasing. {f found my wife, and mother-in-law, and 
five servants down. My mother-in-law and one ser- 
vant are dead—and God knows where the pestilence 
will be stayed. Dr. Baylie’s wife, my nearest neigh- 
bor, was well at breakfast, and a corpse before night. 
Major Allen and his wife died as suddenly. I am 
not well—far from it—but I endeavour to withdraw 
my mind from the danger, by incessant devotion to 
the afflicted of all classes.” 

It is added ina postscript,—‘* Judge Boyle and 
General Adair are down, and Col. John Thompson 
is dead.” 


A NOVEL CASE. 

Cheng and Yang, the Siamese twins, have been 
tried in Trumbull county, Ohio, for an assault and 
battery committed on an old and respectable citizen. 
The defendants plead guilty, and were each fined 
five dollars and costs. 


One hundred and fifty-three persons died of Cho- 


of June. 


A Sraver Carrurep.—We learn from the Ber 
muda Gazette, that H. B. M. schooner Nimble, has 
captured a slave schooner with one hundred and nine- 
ty miserable creatures on board. This slaver ap- 
peared off Barbadoes on the 18th of May, then on 
her way to ‘Trinidad, in consequence of her not 
being allowed to stop at the Havana, from the ex- 
istence there of the Cholera... 


The Corner Stone of a new Episcopal Church to 
be erected at Princeton, was laid on Thursday last 


with suitable ceremonies, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Doane. 


A respectable female was killed by lightning on 
Sunday afternoon in St. Johns street. 


The interments in Cincinnati for the week ending 
on the 26th ult. were forty—of this number eighteen 
were reported to have been from Cholera. 


FLOOD IN ARKANSAS, 
The Washington; Globe of yesterday contains at 


ritory, as follows: ‘I regret to inform you, that 
nearly all the settlements upon the Arkansas river 
lave been destroyed by the freshet, and that much 
distress will be suffered in consequence, by our citi- 
zens, as well as by the. Quapaw Indians. The corn 
crops upon the river have been ruined, and vast bo- 


away. 


respondent of the Boston Advocate writes:—** It is 
true that their verdict has been received here not 
only with surprise, but I regret to say with indigna- 
tion. ‘The popular feeling against them, is only re- 
strained by a sense of propriety, which govern the 
more moderate 9nd judicious. Ninety in a hundred, 
I fear, condemn the jury, without qualification, but 
I think this condemnation of the jury is hastily form- 
ed, and will eventually give place to a more chari- 
table construction. 
and in order to bring about so desirable a result, 
it was important that no hasty measures should be 
taken, presenting the late defendant in an atititude 
that will move public feeling before it has had time 
to subside. ”’ 


Adverting to the case of Avery, a Newport cor- 


I sincerely hope it may do so, 


SELECTIONS. 


MATHEWS’ NEW ENTERTAINMENT. 
Mr. Charles Mathews, wio has long held the 
patent office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
‘Treasury of Wit and humour, opened his usual 
Budget on Monday evening, at the Adelphi The- 
atre, to an unusually crowded house. 

The opening address of this year is neat and 
pointed. Mr. M. affects to consider his audience as 
Members of another Assembly (the House of Com- 
mons), where little good humour has lately prevail- 
ed, and takes occasion to corgratulate himself on 
the fact, that although there isa tumerous attend- 
ance at the opening of the Budget, he sees very few 
on **the opposition benches,” albeit there isa full 
muster of ‘* Pittites.” Being on his legs, he gra- 
ciously intimates he does not intend to move that the 
** Galleries be cleared,” but he hopes he will be 
listened to with approbation—that each night the 
question is put there will be plenty of hear, hear, 
hears, and that finally, when he moves ** the Bill do 
pass,” be will have the satisfaction to learn that the 
** Ayes have it.” Should he be again successful in 
them, he will, as he had already been ** At Home” 
thirteen times, enjoy the peculiar gratification of 
knowing that all his audience have been transported 
‘© for fourteen years.” 

After observing that he trusts his works will be 
reckoned amongst the “ Strand improvements.” Mr. 
Mathews entreats his hearers to consider his head 
**a wood-cut,”? for which he is to provide embel- 
lishments, and forthwith introduces us to two per- 
sons, Messrs. Verjnice and Honey, who prove (as 
their names import) the very antipodes of each— 
Verjuice being sour, crabbed, and morose, Honey 
good tempered and contented. * How beaatiful the 
sun shines this morning,’ exclaims Honey. ‘ The 
sun!’ retorts Verjuice, ‘what do you know about 
the sun?’ Dearey me, Mr. Verjuice, don’t see 
it and feel it?? ‘Sir, I say youdo not. The sun 
never shines in this country. When I say country, 
Imean London. There is no place in the world 
where the sun meets with so may insults; your very 
houses seem as if they were built to take the shine 
outofhim. King Richard asked who saw the sun 
shine to-day, and it must have been in London that 
he received the answer—‘ No one, please your 
Majesty. ‘ Lawk, Mr. Verjuice, you take a plea- 
sure in contradicting one, and saying queer things; 
why Iam a Venetian blind-maker.’ More fool 
rou, to follow such a foolish occupation. If there 
is one thing more than another that shows the im- 
pudence and ignorance of the Londoners, it is their 
windows with shades, for which they can have no 
use.? * Why, Mr. Verjuice, [ have often basked in 
the sun.’ ‘Been baked, you mean. Perhaps you 
knew something of the gentlemen who, according 
to the newspapers met with the accident last Sunday 
—I’ll read it to you.u—* The heat was so excessive 
yesterday, that the thermometer stood in the shade 
at boiling heat, and when brought into the sun it 
actually turned red hot. A-stout gentleman, on his 
way to church, melted so quickly under its influence, 
that by the time he had reached the church door he 
had wholy disappeared. A coroner’s jury was im- 
mediately summoned to inquire into the circum- 
stance; but, as the body could not be found, no ver- 
dict was returned.’ ” 

The next charater Mr. Mathews presents us with 
is Mr. Rigmarole, a dramatic writer, who has fa- 
voured the world with two-and-forty successful 
pieces, while Mrs, Rigmarole has favoured him with 
seven (little piee He is shown in allthe agonies of 


es. 
composition, disturbed by his children, his wife, the 
collector of the poor rates, and of the water-rates, 
cats, dogs, add noises indescribable, at the very mo- 
ment when his hopes of being preferred to his 
competitors, and therefore providing for his family, 
depend on quiet composure for the completion of a 
melodrame. The whole sketch is peculiarly racy 
and characteristic, but it is not in our power to make 
the subject of description. To Rigmarole, the au- 
thor, succeeds a Mr. Josephus Jollyfat, a would-be 
astronomer, who, although not quite so wise or so 


dies of improved lands have been entirely washed 


The mud and water will render all the river | 
lands which have been left, unfit for cultivation for 
at least one year; and indeed I fear this territory has 
sustained an injury from which it will take several 
years to recover.” 


no mean proficient in the study of the heavenly 
bodies. Mr. Jollyfatis, however, a donvivant as 
well as an astronomer. Hedoes not know what a 
turtle could have been made for unless it was to be 
eaten, and as much as he reverences Newton, who, 
he observes, discovered the ‘‘rotatory motion of the 
earth”’ by the fall of an apple froma tree, he fears 
that he, instead of applying himself to science on 
such an oceasion, would have taken up the apple 
and eatea it. Dinner is a meal he loves, and one 


morning, and he cannot sufficiently condemn the 
mean abstinence of that Scotchman who swears on 
his seal the motto of ‘Dinner (dinna) forget.” 

An amusing scene is produced by the medley of 
Mr. Jollyfat giving instructions to his cook for din- 
ner while he delivers a lecture on the solar system 
to his nephew. It terminatss by the lad being or- 
dered to name the planets Mercury, Venus, Tellus, 
&e., but mistaking the latter for ‘tell us,’ and reply- 
ing peevishly that he can’t tell, he is unceremo- 
niously sent to bed without dinner, pudding, or cake. 
Next comes ‘A: Christening in Aldermanbury,’ a 
most ludicrous jumble of singing and recitation.— 
Each individual of the expected company is intro- 
ducedto us on his arrival. Mr. and Mrs. Sugar- 
Plum are so much accustomed to the quiet of their 
willa that they can’t sleep in town, and the night 
before they were terribly annoyed by a cart-horse 
that Kept ‘starmpestamp’ in the stable all night.— 
‘You may depend upon it he has a corn.? ‘Oh 
no, nocorn.’? ‘Then have it—he dislikes sleeping 
in the dark, and tries all night to strike a light with 
his shoe agaist the flints of the pavement.’ ‘Dear 
me,’ says Mrs. Giblett, ‘is it not wery cold?? ‘Oh 
dear, yes,’ replies Mrs. Marrowfat, ‘quite a chevaux 
de frise.? *“Uhere is one question to which | have 
never yet gota satisfactory answer,’ observes Mr. 
Bodkin, and that is, which do you like best, muffins 
or crumpets? Every body makes the same repl 
‘Upon my word I don’t know.’ ” ‘Mr. Piddleberry, 
we are all ready, and the Reverend Gentleman is 
waiting: you areto be the sponsor.’ ‘Sir, I have 
pledged myself to be godfather to this babe; but as 
to sponsor, [ beg to decline that or any other respon- 
sbility of which I don’t know the extent.’ ‘Oh, I 
think | know that nurse; she belongs to our parish. 
How do you do Mrs. Blower?’ ‘Pretty well, 1 
thank you, Sir.? ‘Yes, Iwas right. How is your 
husband? By the bye, did you hear of the curious 
accident that happened to him the other day? He 
is trumpeter to the City Band; and at the last Lord 
Mayor’s dinner, he chanced to have a loose tooth.— 
So, when they were ordered to strike up ‘Ob, the 
Roast Beef of Old England!’ he blew so lustily, 
that his tooth flew through the trumpet upwards of 
twenty yards, and alighted in a tureen of turtle 
soup. I think I never laughed more than when I 
heard old Alderman Guzzle observe, a short time 
after, that he thought the soup was veyy tooth-some.’ 
‘Mr. Piddleberry, I dare say, will give something 
handsome to the nurse; he isaliberal man. Hea 
liberal man!—why, he is one of those who would 
steal a lump of sugar out of a canary-bird’s cage.’ 
‘What wine do you choose, Mr. Marrowfot? Oh? 
I likes a light wine, Pl take Bucephalus.? ‘Where 
is Mr. Marrowfat? At home, nursing a cold.’— 
‘Why does he not put it out to nurse?’ ‘Silence! 
Mr. Piddleberry is aboutto make a speech. Silence!’ 
‘Ladies and Gentlemen, in rising to propose the 
health of Master Muggleberry Piddleberry Theo- 
dosius Spickleberry. Bodkin—in rising, I say, to 
propose the health of this littie Christian, who was 
Just now only a heathen, I yenture to express a hope 
that this little cherrybum will escape all the evils 
and perils of this wicked world. 1 say I hope he 
will escape the sins of this life, and that this little 
cherrybum, having finished the rudiments of his 
education, will be bound to a respectable trade; that 
this little cherrybum will serve his time in that 
trade, and try for his Livery; that, having got his 
Livery, this little cherrybum will be chosen Alder- 
man of his Ward; and finally that this little cherry- 
bum may become Lord Mayor of London.” 

The last, and perhaps the most vigorous part of 
the entertainment, is an attempt to portray some of 
the humours of one of the late general elections.— 
The candidates are Sir Frederick Flambeaux and 
Mr. Busborough; the former a conception, the lat- 
ter a portrait. ‘Vote for Busborough! Vote for 
Flambeaux! Rateatcher, have youa vote?’ ‘Vy, 
yes, to be zure, I bees a tenpounder—l’ve got a ten- 
ement—an’ I dont see vy a Rateatcher should not 
have a wote, seeing as how we often return rats as 
our representatives. I’m sure Sir Frederick has rat- 
ted often enough.’ ‘Well, Ratcatcher, what do you 
think of the times?’ ‘Vy, I thinks that the generil- 
ity of mankind acts with respect to affairs in general 
pretty much according to the vay of the generility 
of mankind.’ ‘I say Rateatcher, you came out ot 
that hole pretty much in the way you went into it?’ 
‘Well, I think we’ll have a hot canvass—yes, as my 
vife says, when she takes the bag off the pudding.” 
‘Who do you votefor, Snubbs?? ‘I wotes for no- 
body—lI’ve made up my mind to give my vote to 
nobody who von’t pledge himself to wote for every 
question in the negative.’ ‘Sir, I request the honor 
of your vote and interest for Sir Frederick Flam- 
beaux.’ ‘Sir, 1 wont vote for Sir Frederick, I'll 
never give my vote to any one -who turns his seat 
into money.’ ‘Sir, you cannot intend to impute that 
to Sir Frederick. He is one of the most honourable 
men breathing.” ‘Oh, don’t palaver me; did be not 
last Parliament, accept the Chiltern Hnndreds, and 
how do I know, if I yote for him again, that he may 


learned as Sir Isaac Newton, yet considers himself | 


not take thousands. ‘Silence, Sir Frederick Flam. 
beaux isat the head of the poll.’ Silence, gentle. 
men for Sir Frederick’s speech. ‘Gentlemen, I am 
proud of my situation on the poll, and I thank you 
for it. [A cabbage is here supposed to hit the Hon, 


Candidate on theone side of the face, a potatoe on 


the other, and an oystershell! to skita over his front. 
ispiece,] Gentlemen, to cabbages and lettuces | 
have no objection, but when it comes to oystershells 
and potatoes I think thata litle toohard. In rising 


that oceupies much of his thoughts during the | to address this august assembly (August, why itis 


April, oh you April fool.] In rising to address this 
august assembly, I confess to feel some apprehen- 
sion, but in spite of all opposition, futile or missile, 
I shall proceed to lay before you my views of societ 
and the progress of man, beginning with the deluge, 
and the foundation of the Assyrian and Babyloniag 
empires, and after examining the democratic systems 
of Athens, and the Agrarian laws of Rome, point out 
to you the changes which have at various periods 
been produced by the expressions of public opinion 
among ourselves. Gentlemen, I am free to confess 
that, in the dark ages of our history, [ do not clear- 
ly see my way [put on your spectacles;} but, in my 
examination of the laws of promigeniture, and the 
game laws, I hope for the indulgence of a patient 
hearing [off, off!] Gentlemen, as I do not wish to 
trespass too much On your time, 1 shall conclude 
by thanking you for the favours you have bestowed 
on me [exit, amidst a shower of missiles. } 

Mr. Busburough, in his turn, presents himself, 
and is received with shouts of applause. ‘Fellow- 
countrymen and jintlemen—If my honourable oppo- 
nentis proud of his position on the poll, oh, what 
must be my feelings! I rise, proudly, but respect- 
fully to thank you for placing me in a situation, to 
describe which is almost too much for the ardent 
feelings of an Irishman. Qh, the eyes of millions 
are upon you, applauding and approving the admir- 


y, | able patience and temper with which you have con- 


ducted yourselves at this election, and with which 
you endure the wrongs and oppressions of a cruel and 
despotic Government. here have been, to be sure, 
some little personalities, Oh, PH not recriminate, 
Pt not indulge in the language of vituperation. My 
opponent has explained his principles; oh, it is now 
my turn. Listen to the breath of ages—to the 
prophetic voice of that public opinion, whose power 
is based on the present—whose fulcrum is the tuture 
(go it my boy—that’s the thing, we understand that.) 
My opponent has promised to support the Govern- 
ment in their plans for raising the revenue. I will 
not blame him. Let those who hate ever been the 
hirelings ofa venal Government, now take a hop- 
step-and-jump in their ride over the Constitution, 
My opponent has pledged himself to increase the 
tax on spectacles—Oh, are they not taxed enough 
already’—it isa mite of the window-tax—a short- 
sighted imposition on human windows; and again 
but oh! I can hardly believe it, my opponent has 
pledged himself to lay a tax on bald-heads. What 
is this but a revival of a hated poll-tax? Itis the 
duty of every man to raise his hand against it; for do 
we not know that baldness isin some families an 
hereditary Joom? Oh! L rise to protest in the 
language of boundless vituperation against this most 
iniquitous impost. IL pledge myseli to oppose it in 
every stage, for can I consider it in any other light 
than an abominable attempt, an illicit and overt act, 
for the increase of the power and aggrandisement 
of the Whigs. Jintlemen, I thank you with un- 
speakable gratitude for the favour bestowed on me. 
Languge fails me when I attempt to say what I 
would not do for you; but oh, if you ever by any 
chance come within a mile of my little place in Ire- 
land, you are welcome fo stay there.” ‘The whole ot 
this speech, delivered in the true brogue, and with 
an admirable imitation of the look and manner of 
Mr. O’Connell, is, perhaps, the happiest portion of 
the entertainment. 

** Silence, here is Mr. Fusby going to speak in 
favour of Sir Frederick Flambeaux.” ** Oh, I know 
Fusby, he isthe vilest plagiarist in the world, I'll 
physic him.’ Gentlemen, I rise to address a few 
words to you in favour of my friend, Sir Fred Flam- 
beaux. 1 would begin Gentlemen, by extolling his 
unimpeachable honour, * but what is that word ho- 
nour—a trim reckoning, who heth it? He that 
died 0’? Wednesday’ [Ba! that’s Strakespeare.] My 
friend, Sir Frederick, is a true patriot, but he be- 
longsto no party, for what is party ‘but the madness 
of many for the.gain of a few’ (Ba! that’s Swift. j— 
No, Sir Frederick belongs to no party, and he’s too 
upright to be bought; what, indeed, can be said of 
the ‘impious man who sells his country’s freedom, 
but that he makes all the guilt of tyranny his own’ 
[Ba, that’s Dryden]. Sir, I cannot bear these con- 
tinued interruptions. ‘There is one mistake I have 
undoubtedly made {What is that?}, I mistook you 
for a gentleman [Ba that’s a Joe Miller]. Sir, I 
must trouble you for your card—([Here it is}.— 
* Thomas Smokem, cures foul chimnies; all kindsof 
job work done.’ Sir, send to you [ When?] when 
there is an easterly wind, for then my chimney 


smokes [Bah, Joe Miller again]. Sir, you are ap) 


most impudent, unmannerly, ugly blackguard, 
(Bah, that’s your own at last). ‘Mr. Figgins, you 
have voted for Fiambeaux?’? Yes’ ‘Oh, you were 
bought.’ ‘I never received any thing from Sir Fred- 
erick in my life buta hare.’ ‘ Bribery.’ * But then 
it was so high [ could not eat it.” * Corruption’—and 
thus with divers exclamations of ‘ Universal Sau- 
sages,’ Triangular Parliaments,’ and a song, termi: 
nates the glories of an election, and the second part 


of the Comic Offering. —London paper. 
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Translated from the Figaro, for the Albany Advertiser. 
SCARRON AT THE MASQUERADE, 


Having finished his burlesque metamorphose, of 
which he could form but a feeble idea, Scarron re- 
solved on the bold step of exhibiting himself at Ma- 
dame de Soubise’s masquerade, alihough personally 
unknown toher. His iacognito emboldened him, 
and he slipped out of his house without being per- 
ceived, and carefully picking bis way for tear of 
soiling his white plumage, he reached the ‘rue des 
‘Tournelles,”. where Madame de Soubise resided, 
without meeting any one, an old woman excepted, 
who swooned away atthe sightof him, and was 
found by her neighbours, whom she informed of a 
frightful apparition. This was however, disbelieved, 
and her fright was laid to a cup of wine /00 much, 
but a savage shape with feathers and horns was sworn 
to afterwards, by not less than ten individuals.— 
‘LYhomme sauvage’ penetrating to the interior of 
the hotel, with no other passport than his disguise, 
(the tipsy servants not remarking him among the 
crowd of masks) walked boldly up the grand stair- 
case, and proceeded to the gallery which led to the 


reception room, whose splendid lights, innumerable . 


flowers, and briliant music, rendered the scene en- 
chanting. All these delices did not disconcert the 
self possession of Scarron, who trusted to his dis- 

uise for security, amidst the rank and beauty of 
that most refined era of the French court. Indeed 
the magnificence of this modern Olympus, whose 
Divinities outshone those of ancient mythology by 
the elegance and beauty of their costume, added to 
the gallantry of the other sex, gave an additional 
brilliancy to his naturally lively imagination, He 
immedietely joined in a **sarabande” which Mars, 
the Graces, with Neptune and three tritons were 
dancing. A scream of horror and affright announc- 
ed his apparition in the dance, all eyes were direct- 
ed towards him, and he redoubled his leaps and con- 
tortions, although the orchestra ceased to accompany 
him—soon, however, a universal laugh began before 
they could guess the author of the farce, or ascer- 
tain the meaning of his disguise. The ladies, 
whose dresses this singular bird, in brushing past 
them had stained, were persuaded he was a certain 
nobleman celebrated for his many eccentricities, 
and Madame de Soubise, to amuse them, directed 
the musicians to play an air, to which Scarron for- 
tunately could dance divinely. This was continued 
amidst the applause and laughter of the masks, until 
fatigue obliged him to stop. 

“Thou dancing Hlob-goblin, thou demon from 
the stygian shore,” said Madame de Soubise, who 
appeared as Venus, **we thank thee for thy nimble 
feats in the dance, which have for a moment amused 
Olympus, and in the name of all the Divinities | 
would know thy true name and rank, that thou 
mayest be honoured in their remembrance.” Scar 
ron was unable to elude this direct question, and 
the idea for amoment entered his head of giving 
the Parliamentary Judge of the same name as his 
father, but fear of«letection on the spot prevented 
him from thus implicating the honour of the ma- 
gistracy, but reply he must, for silence would di- 
minish the good opinion already formed of him. As 
he made extemporaneous verses with readiness, he 
trusted to his talent to extricate himself, and with a 
jump by way of prelude, thus began: 


“ Je suis le diable Lucifer 

A votre service, Madame, 

Qui brule a vos regards de flamme 
Et ne regrette point Venter, 
Trouvent bon ce siecle de fer: 
Quoiqu’il esp’ere par sa dance 
Plaire a tant d’objects pleins d’appas, 
So habit met en evidence 

Qu’en fait de cornes, 11 n’a pas 

La belle corne d’abondance. 


His verses were as much admired as his dancing, 
and an imitator of Malherbe, who figured as Apol- 
Jo, had the modesty to admit that the Devil had de- 
throned him in ten lines. Warmed by praises, and 
the gaiety of the scene as well as the nectar which 


Hebe liberally poured out for him, Searron was in- | 


spired with a profasion of verses which he scattered 
abroad in the plenitude of a genius which was 
notonly witty, but as amiable as it was inexhausti- 
ble. ‘This alone was merit sufficient with the divi- 
nities, and they vied with each other in ‘*drawing 
irom this living spring of sweets,” according to the 
expression of a ‘‘precieuse,”? who represented the 


ninth muse, and some one declared that the poet | 


“Thephile,” who died the year before had but 
changed bodies with the Devil. 


But a more particular examination of the singular 
costume of the Devil, gave rise to strange suspicions, 
and two greyhounds, which Diana led by a cord of 
silk and gold, began to take a fancy to the composi- 
ion that fastened the feathers to his skin, of which 
honey was the principal ingredient, and which began 
to melt and expose his elbows and knees, giving 
forth an odour not of the best description. At last, 
the muses, who surrounded the poet, either through 
malice or curiosity, plucked a few feathers; too 
closely adhering to the skin, to be pulled out with- 
Out giving great pain, when Scarron exclaimed they 
Were flaying him alive, but the example was set, the 
Yielding feathers showed beneath a bright and oily 
skin, all tried to see who could pluck the poor devil 
“ho was roaring like a real demon. He implored 
their Mercy, he straggled and rolled upon the floor, 
but his cries and contortions, only excited the laugh- 
ter and cruelty of the divinities, who pressed upon 


him to despoil him of his feather dress, and soon it 
became a serious matter, for Scarron fought until 
nearly naked, and ran the risk of being torn to 
pieces by these ‘* bacchantes,” had he not escaped 
to the hall, where, nearly exhausted as he was, he 
ran another chance of the servants imitating their 
betters. Fortunately those who were not dead drunk 
were too much engaged in becoming so, to observe 
him. But streaming with perspiration and honey, 
his body smarting all over, and trembling for fear 
| of his pursuers, whose throats of laughter still rang 
_in bis ears, Searron reached the gate of the Hotel, 
without being molested, and was preparing to take 
to his heels for his own house, when two tipsey 
chairmen, who were waiting for their master, sup- 
posing it to be him, opened the chair door for him to 
enter, The sudden change of temperature had al- 
ready affected Scarron, and he quickly availed him- 
self of this opportunity of escape from his enemies 
and the cold. He coiled himself up in the chair by 
way of keeping as warm as possible, and thus fell 
asleep, ‘* rocked by the chairman to and fro,” but 
whether the adventure terminated like the tarce of 
**33 John street,” or whether he is travelling still, 
18 uncertain, for the original leaves him asleep, and 
ends by saying etait philosophe.” 


SINGULAR CASE, 
From a late French Paper. 


_ The police of Paris are at this rmoment_engage | 
in tracing out evidence of a murder which Was per- 
petrated so long ago as 1821. The foilowing are 
the circumstances of this very extraordinary case. 
A widow named Houet, residing in the capital, and 
who wasreputed to be worth between 150,000 and 
200,000 franes, married her daughterto a man nam- 
ed Robert, but she soon afterwards quarrelled with 
him and saw him but seldom. One morning when 
about to take her coffee, she was suddenly called out 
to an unknown person, and from that moment dis- 
appeared and was never afterwards heard of. Sus- 
picions of her murder fell upon her son-in-law Ro- 
bert, and he was taken into custody; but was soon 
afterwards discharged for want of evidence. Some 
fresh cirematances tending to his ineulpation having 
come out in 1824, Robert was again arrested, and an 
indictment was preferred against him; but the Cham- 
bre des mises en accusatiun did not deem there was 
sufficient evidence to put him on his trial, and he 
once more escaped. ‘The limited period of 10 years 
from the last proceedings, within which term perse- 
cutions, according to the laws of France, must be 
brought to an issue, was fast elapsing when a singu- 
lar incident again revived the pursuit. Another man 
named Bastien, who had repeatedly declared that 
he had large demands upon Robert, a short time ago 
boasted amongst his companions, that he had that 
day put a letter into the post for him which would 
intallibly produce the money. ‘his declaration was 
conveyed to the knowledge of the Police. The let- 
ter was found to be addressed to Robert, at Bourbon 
les Eains, where he resided. A warrant was im- 
mediately issued, and one of the Chief Police Officers 
went with it to the place of the letter’s address; and 
managed to arrive at the house of Robert at the mo- 
ment when the letter of Bastien was delivered him, 
and arrested him with the letter in his hand. ‘he 
letter contained a demand of money, urged by 
strange but dark threatened allusions. Amongst 
others were the following broken sentences:— 

** Remember the garden at No. 81, rue Vaugirard 
—‘ou know—15 feet from the wall at the bottom— 
4 feet from the side wall—The dead may some- 
times return.” . 

Robert was brought to Paris and Bastien was also 
taken into custody. On Saturday one of the Coun- 
sellors of the Court appointed to prosecute the inves- 
tigation wentto No. 81, rue Vaugirard, attended by 
Dr. Boys de Loury, and some grave-diggers from 
the Cemetrey of Vaugirard. Robert and Bastien 
were also both brought to the spot, but kept apart. 
It was first ascertained that Robert had rented the 
house in the year 1821, but never occupied it, and 
that ke had received notice to quit because he never 
came to it but by night. The men were then order- 
ed to open the ground at the place pointed out by 
Bastien’s letter:—where their was av arbour formed 
of lilac trees, but nothing was discovered. The 
directors of the search however, observing that Ro- 
bert kept himself fixed on one spot during the whole 
Operation, orders were given to open the ground 
there. After digging to some depth, the pick-axe 
of one of the men broke intoa cavity, and on his 
examining it with his hands, he announced that it 
contained some bones. Robert heard the declara- 
tion without betraying the least emotion, but Bastien 
turned pale. On proceeding to uncover the hole, 
it was found that a sort of crust had been formed of 
a quantity of lime which covered a human skeleton, 
and from not having had water thrown upon it, had 
preserved that which it*had been intended to con- 
sume, for though the whole of the flesh of the body 
was gone, the bones, with the teeth and the hair, re- 
mained entire. On being closely examined, a rope 
was found still existing round the neck, and a gold 
ring on one of the fingers. No remains of any cloth- 
ing could be discovered, but the researches ave going 
on in hopes of turning up something that may clearly 
identify the body. Robert and Bastien both stoutly 
deny knowing any thing of the matter, and the latter 
attributes the coincidence between his letter and the 
finding of the skeleton to mere chance. 

From the result of the examinations of Robert 
}and Bastien, accused of having, in 1821 murdered 


the widow iHlouet, warrants have been issued for the 
arrest of several other person, and M. Traverse, a 
clerk at the Prefecture of Police, has been summon- 
ed as a wilness. M,. Dumoutier, Professor of Anat- 
omy, Without being made acquainted with the sub- 
ject of the inquiry, has been taken to the Garden, 
No. 81, Rue Vaugirard, to examine the skeleton 
found there on Saturday. After minutely investi- 
gating the bones, and more particularly the skall, 
he decidediy pronounced it to be that of a female of 
a rather advanced age, who had been interred several 
years. From other peculiar circumstances attending 
the bones, they were found to accord with descrip- 
tions given of the widow Houet. Robert and Bastien 
'were both present at the inspection, and several 
times changed colour on hearing the observations 
made by M. Dumoutier, which teuded to establish 
their identity, 


LONDON POLICE—MARLBOROUGH-ST. 


_ Mike Smith, a ragged young urehin, who, tho’ 
hardly able to peep over the bar, had been in cus- 
'tody more than a dozen times for petty thefis, was 
yesterday charged by Wm. King, an industrious 
cobler and ginger beer maker, with having stolen a 
bottle of **ginger pop” from his stall. 

‘The prosecutor declared that the neighbourhood 
of his staH was so infested witi ‘*young warmint,” 
that he found it utterly impossible to turn an hon- 
est penny by his **ginger pop;” for if his eyes were 
off the board for an instant he was sure to discover 
thata bottle or two had suddenly vanished. While 
he was busily employed on Monday last, he hap- 
pened to cast his eyes where the ‘‘ginger pop” 
stood, when he was very much surprised to see a 
bottle move off the board, without any person appa- 
rently being within sight. Upon looking out at the 
door the mystery was explained, for there he saw 
the young delinquent, making a rapid retreat on all 
fours, with the ginger pop, the cork of which had 
flown, out, fizzing out his breeches’ pocket. After a 
| smart chase he overtook him, and then proceeded to 
examine the contents of his pinafore, which was 
bundled round him, ‘This led to the discovery that 
the young prisoner hsd been ona most successful 
forage for a dinner, He had a delicate piece of 
pickled pork, a couple of eggs, part of a loaf, and a 
handsome china basin, all of which he admitted was 
the result of his mornings labours, 

‘The boy having been already remanded for a 
week, 

Mr. Dyer upon learning that his parents were 
quite unable to keep him from the streets, ordered 
thathe should be detained until some arrangement 
was made with the parish to which he belonged. 

The boy, when removed to the lock-up-room, 
which familiarity had taught him to regard withia - 
difference, amused himself in giving vent to a poet- 
ical inspiration i the following admonitory distich, 
which he scratched on the wall:— 

‘*Him as prigs wot is’nt his’n, 
When he’s cotched vil goto pris’n.” 


[From a private correspondent of Bell’s Messenger. } 


MELANCHOLY DUEL. 

Exeter, May 11.—Our city was this morning 
shocked with the report that a duel had been fought 
between Dr. Hennis, a young Irish -physician, who 
has resided here about four years, and is a great fa- 
vourite, and a Sir John W, Jeficott, who has been 
recently appointed Chief Justice, and Judge of the 
Vice-Admiralty Court, Sierra Leone. . It appears 
that Sir John had been introduced to a respectable 
family in this neighborhood—the late Col. M’Don- 
all’s—and paid his addresses to one of the daughters; 
and having been successful with the lady, and un- 
objectionable in the eye of the family, preparations 
were making for the intended wedding, which was 
so far advanced that the bride cake was actually or- 
dered. In this state of things Dr. Hennis is said to 
have received a letter from a friend in town, con- 
taining some remarks on Sir John; and the doctor 
placing implicit reliance on the statement of his 
friend, showed the letter to the family, and the 
judge was, as itis reported, dismissed. Having at 
length diseoverd the source of the rumors against 
him, he ealled on the doctor, who refused to give up 
hisauthor. .The charges being in general terms, he 
was unable to substantiate them, and “refusing to re- 
tract them, the meeting took place yesterday after- 
noon, on Hialdon-hill, about 6 miles from Exeter, on 
the Plymouth road. Dr. Hennis was accompanied 
by Captain Halstead, R. N., and Sir John Jeffcott 
by Mr. C. Milford, the banker. A surgeon also was 
in attendance. They left town in two post chaises, 
and were observed going along the Fore street in 
great glee, so that very different conclusions were 
come to as to the object of their journey: the doctor 
himself appeared to be in very high spirits. ‘The 
postions were ordered to drive to Ashburton (21 
miles), but alter ascending Haldon, the party got 
out, and desired them to proceed very slowly with 
the vehicles till they were overtaken. Ina very few 
minutes they heard the report of a pistol, and stop- 
ping to asce: tain the cause, they saw the doctor borne 
across the heath in the arms of his seconds and sur- 
geon—the doctor mortally wounded, and unable to 
| speak. He was immediately brought back to Exeter, 
to his lodgings at Mr. Upham’s, bookseller, High 
street, When his wound was examined by Mr Barnes, 
and other eminent surgeons, and was found that the 
ball had entered his side just above the hip, and 
going over tothe opposite side, had broken a rib, 
where it lodged. ‘The ball has not yet been extract- 


ed, and doubts are entertained whether it ever can 
be. Sir John Jeffeott and the seconds, &c. started 
for Plymouth immediately after the melancholy 
transaction, to await the result of the surgical ex- 
amination. Warrants have beenjissued for their ap- 
prehension, it is stated, but this rests on very vague 
report at present. It is worthy of remark, that Dr. 
Hennis did not fire; his antagonist had the first shot, 
rw the doctor fell without being able to return the 
re. 

Miss Macdonald, to whom the learned judge had 
been paying his addresses, is granddaughter to the 
celebrated Flora Macdonal, the friend of the Pre- 
tender, Prince Charles Edward Stuart, after whom 
her son, the tather of Miss Macdonald, was christ- 
ened. Dr. Heonis was also about to be married, in 
avery short space of time, to the daughter of the 
rector of a neighbouring parish; the young lady’s dis- 
tress may be readily imagined. In fact, public sym- 
pathy is very generally and warmly expressed for 
the doctor, who is universally beloved, from the 
goodness of disposition and active benevolence.— 
With the poorer classes he was a great favourite, 
from the circumstance of having attended them zeal- 
ously during the visitation of the cholera, 

May 15,—The result of the magisterial investiga- 
tion into the late duel, was the committal to gaol, till 
Friday, of the seconds, Captain Halstead and Mr. C, 
Miltord, together with Mr, Holland, a spectator; and 
Mr. Edye, the surgeon who attended, was admitted 
as a witness, as the case could not proceed without 
him. Dr. Hennis is reported to be better this morn- 
ing, and hopes are now entertained of his life being 
ultimately saved. It appears, from the evidence of 
Mr. Edye, that he came up to the party as soon as 
the Doctor fell, having been stopped on his way to 
Chudleigh on business; that be then heard Captain 
Halstead say, with reference to the wounded man, 
** All this might have beeu prevented, Sir John, had 
you acted as you ought.” It was stated, also, that 
the parties had agreed that there should be two 
words—*‘ prepare, fire;” and that Sir John fired at 
the word prepare, but Captain Halstead acquitted 
him of doing it intentionally, declaring his belied that 
it was an inadvertance. It was nottill LL o’clock on 
Saturday night that Mr. Reed, the magistrate’s clerk, 
received the warrant, when he started for Plymouth, 
in company with a sheriff’s officer, named Burch, 
and arrived there at five on Sunday morning; there 
he learnt that Sir John had stopped a few hours at 
the Globe, and afterwards went on board the Brito- 
mart, Mr. Reed then waited on the Port Admiral 
for his order to go on board; that functionary refer- 
red him to the Secretary, telling him, however, that 
he believed the vessel had sailed, as both the captain 
and Sir John had taken leave of him the preceding 
afternoon. ‘Ihe Secretary referred him to the At- 
torney, and, au order being utimately granted, at ten 
on the Sunday morning, it was discovered that the 
Britomart had sailed at ten on Saturday night. 

From a Correspondent of the ‘Times. 

Exeter, May 21, 8 o’clock, P. M.—The inquest 
upon the body of the late Dr. Heunis has just ter- 
minated, After having retired two hours the jury re- 
turned a verdict to the following effect:—‘* That 
Peter Hennis, Esq. M. D. came by his death froma 
pistol-ball, fired by Sir John Jeffcott, of Halden, in 
the county of Devon, on the 10th of May; and that 
Captain George Halstead, Chas. Milford, and Kobert 
Holland were there aiding, and abetting the said Sir 
John Jeffcott; and, further, that Sin John Jefleott, 
Capt. George Halsted, Charles Milford, and Robt. 
Holland, are severally Builty of willul murder. ‘The 
jurors, considering that Captain George Halstead did 
every thing in his power to prevent the duel, regret 
that they feel themselves compelled by the law to 
return this verdict against him.” 

Naval—Captain Patton, of schr Aletta, arrived at 
this port on Saturday last, from St. Thomas, informs 
that U. S. ship St. Louis, Captain Newton, and schr 
Grampus, Lt. Com. Smoot, sailed from that port, a 
few days previous to his departure, on a cruize-— 
officers and crews all well. ‘The U, 5S. ship Lexing- 
ton, Capt. M‘Keever, was at Montevideo, 9th May, 
Letters (says the New York Gazette June 26,) were 
received yesterday as late asthe 6th May, from oa 
board the U. S. frigate United Siates, then at Genoa, 
All were well on board.—WVorfolk Beacon 


SUPERSTITIOUS CREDULITY.,. 

A widow lady at Paris, aged 63, who lodged on a 
two pair 6f stairs floor, in the Rue de la Ferroniere, 
with only a maid servant, was accustomed to spend 
several hours every day before the altar dedicated to 
St. Paul, in a neighbouring church. Some villians 
observing her extreme bigotry, resolved, as she was 
known to be very rich, to share her wealth. One 
of them accordingly, took the opportunity to conceal 
himself behind the carved work of the altar, and when 
ue person but the old lady was there, in the dusk of 
the evening, he contrived to throw a letter just be- 
fore her. She took it up, aud not perceiving any 
one near, supposed it.came by a miracle. In this 
she was the more conformed when she saw it signed 
Paul the Apostle, expressing the satisfaction he re- 
ceived by her prayers addressed to him, when so 
many newly canonized saints engrossed the attention 
of the world, and robbed the primitive saints of 
their adoration; and to show his regard for the de- 
votee, he promised to come from heaven, with the 
angel Gabriel, and sup with her at eight in the eve- 
ning. It seemed scarcely credible that any one 
could be deceived by so grossa fraud; yet to what 
length of credulity will not supersUlion carry weak 


mind! The infatuated lady believed the whole, and 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


rose from her knee in transport, to prepare an enter- 
tainment for her heavenly guests. 

The supper being bespoken and the sideboard set 
out to the best advantage, she thought that her own 
plate, worth about £400, did not make so elegant an 
appearance as might be wished; and therefore sent 
to her brother a counsellor in Parliament of Paris, 
to borrow all his plate. The maid however was 
charged not to disclose the occasion; but only to say 
that she had company to supper, and would be 
obliged to him if he would lend his plate that eve- 
ning. ‘lhe counsellor, surprised at the application, 
well knowing his sister’s fragal life, began to sus- 
pect that she was enamored of some fortune hunter 
who might marry her, and thus deprive his family 
of what he expected at his sister’s death. He there- 
fore positively refused to send the plate, unless the 
maid would tell him what guests were expected.— 
The girl, alarmed for her mistress’s honour, declared 
that * pious lady had no thought of a husband, 

but St. Paul having sent her a letter from heaven 
romising he and the angel Gabriel would snp with 
er, she wanted to make the entertainment as elegant 
as possibie. 
he counsellor immediately suspected that some 
villains had imposed on her, and sending the maid 
with the plate had proceeded directly to the commis- 
sary of that quarter. On the magistrates’s going 
with him.to a house adjoining they saw just before 8 
o’élock, a tall man dressed in long vestments with a 
white beard, and a young man in white with large 
wings at his shoulders, alight from a hackney coach 
and go up to his sister’s apartment. 

The commissary immediately ordered twelve of 
the police guards to post themselves on the stairs, 
while he knocked at the door and desired admittance. 
The lady replied that she had company and could 
not speak to any one. But the answer- 
ed thathe must come in, for that he was St. Peter, 
and had come to ask St. Paul and the angel Gabriel 
how they came out of heaven without his knowledge. 
The divine visiters were astonished at this, not ex- 
pecting any more saints to join them: but the lady 
overjoyed at having so great an apostle with her ran 
eagerly to the door, when the commissary, her 
brother, and police guards rushed in, presented 
their muskets, seized her guests and conducted them 
to prison. On searching the criminals, two cords, a 
razor, and a pistol, were found in St, Paul’s pocket, 
and a gag in that of the angel Gabriel. Three days 
after the trial came on; when they pleaded in their 
defence, that one wasa soldier inthe French infan- 
try, and the other a barber’s apprentice—that they 
had no other design than to procure a good supper at 
the widow’s expense—that it being carnival time, 
they had borrowed these dresses, and the soldier 
having picked up the two cords, put them into his 
pocket—that the razor was that with which he had 
constantly shaved himself—that the pistol was to de- 

-fend them from any insult to which their strange 
habits might expose them in going home—and that 
the apprentice, whose muster was a tooth drawer, 
merely had the gag, which they sometimes use in 
their business. ‘These excuses, frivolous as they 
were, proved of some avail; and as they had design- 
by an overt act they were both acquitted. 

But the counsellor, who foresaw what might hap- 
pen through the defect of evidence, had provided 
another stroke for them. No sooner, therefore, 
were they discharged from the civil powers, than the 
apparitor of the archbishop of Paris immediately 
seized them and conveyed them to the ecclesiastical 
prison. In three days more they were tried and 
convicted of a most scandalous profanation by assu- 
ming to themselves the names, characters, and ap- 

arance of a holy apostle and a blessed angel, with 
an intent to deceivea pious and well meaning woman 
to the scandal of religion. They were accordingly 
condemned to be publiely whipped, and burnt on the 
shoulder with a red hot iron, and sent to the gallies 
for fifteen years; a sentence which was in a few days 
faithfully put in execution. 


THE ENTRANCE TU A WOOD. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 
Stranger, if thou has learnt which needs 
No school of long experience, that the world 
Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 
Enough of all its sorrows, crimes and cares, 
To tire thee of it—enter this wild wood 
And view the haunts of nature. Thecalm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze 
"That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick beart. Thou wilt find nothing here 
Of ali that pained theein the haunts of men, 
And made thee loathe thy life. The primal curse 
Fell it is true, upon the unsinuning earth, 
But not in vengeance. God hath yoked to guilt 
Her pale tormentor, misery. Hence these shades 
Are still the abodes of gladness, the thick roof 
Of green and stirring branches are alive 
And musical with birds, that sing and sport 
In wantonness of spirit ; while below 
The squirrel with raised paws and form erect, 
Chirps merrily. Throngs of insects in the shade 
Try there their wings, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them ijuto life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 


To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 

Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene. , 
Scarce less the cliff-brow wild flower seems to enjoy 
Existence, then the winged plunderer 

Thut sucks itssweets. ‘The massy rocks themselves 
And the old poaderous trunks of prostrate trees 
That jead from knoll to knoll a causey rude, 

Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots, 
With all their earth upon them, twisting high, 
Breathe fixed tranquillity. Therivulet 

Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping o’er its bed 

Of pebbly sanda, or leaping down the rocks, 

Seems, with continuing laughter, to rejoice 

In its own being. Softly tread the marge 

Lest from her mulway perch thou scare the wren 
That dips her billin water. The cold wind 

‘That stirs the stream in play, shall come to thee, 
Like one that loves thee, nor will Jet thee pass 
Ungreeted, and shall give its | ght embrace. 


ON A WOMAN’S INCONSTANCY. 
BY SIR ROBERT AYTON, 


Private Secretary to the Queen of Denmark, wife of 
James VI. 

These lines are remarkable for their richness of 
fancy and harmony of measure. 


i loved thee once; I'll love no more; 
Thine be the grief, as is the blame. 

Thou art not what thou wast before; 
What reason J should be the same. 

He who can love, unloved again, 

Hath better store of love than brain. 
God send me love my debts to pay, 

, While untirifts fool their love away. 


~ Nothing could have my love o’erthrown, 

If thou hadst still continued mine. 

Yea, if thou hadst remained thine own, 
J might, perchance,have yet been thine, 

But thou thy freedom didst recal, 

That it thou might elsewhere enthral : 
And then, how could I but disdain 
A captive’s captive to remain. 


When new desires had conquered thee, 
And changed the object of thy will, 

It had been lethargy in me, 
Not constancy, to love thee still. 

Yea, it had been a sin, to go 

And prostitute affection so ; 
Since we are taught, no prayers to say 
To such as must to others pray. 


From the London Court Magazine, for May. 
NIGHT. 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 


Night sinks upon the dim gray wave, 

Night clouds the spires that mark the town; 
On living rest and grassy grave, 

The shadowy night comes slowly down. 
And now the good and happy rest, 

The wearicd peasant calmly sleeps, 

And closer to 1ts mother’s breast, 

The rosy child in s!umber creeps. 


But //—The sentry, musing lone-- 
The sailor on the cold gray sea 

So sad a watch hath never known, 
As that which must be kept by me, 

I cannot rest, thou solemn night ! 
Thy very silence hath the power 

To conjure sounds and visions bright, 
Unseen—unheard—in daylight’s hour. 


Kind words, whose echo will not stay, 
Memory of deep and bitter wrongs; 
Laughter, whose sound hath died away, 
And snatches of forgotten songs: 

These haunt my soul ;—and as I 
Up to the calm and quiet noon, 

{ dream ‘tis morning’s breeze that plays, 
Or sunset hour, orsultry noon, 


I hear again the voice whose tone 

Is more tome than music’s sound, 

And youthful forms for ever gone , 
Come in their beauty crowding round. 

1 start--ihe mocking dreams depart, 

Thy loved words melt upon the air, 

And whether swells or sinks my heart, 
Thou dost not know—thou dost not care! 


Perchance while thus | watch, unseen, 
Thy languid eyelids slowly close, 
Without a thought of what bath been, 
To haunt thee iu thy deep repose, 

O weiry night, oh endless night, 

Blank pause between two feverish days, 
Roll back your shadows, give me ltght, 
Give me the sunshine’s fiercest biaze! 


Give me the glorious noon! alas! 

What recksit by what light I pray, 
Some hopeless hours must dawn and- 
And sleepless nights succeed to-day? 
Yet cold, and blue, and quiet sky, 
There is a night where all find rest, 

A long, long night:—with those who die 
Sorrow bath ceased to be a guest! 


DER FADERLAND. 


The following is a translation of the celebrated Song 
which some few months since was sung with such en- 
thusiasin at the great meeting in Germany, and was 
afterwards interdicted by authority. 


Where's the German’s Fatherland ? 

Suabia, Prussia, which of these ? 

Is it where the purple vine 

Blossoms en the beauteous Rhine ? 

ls it where the sea gulls rest 

Their bosoms on the Baltic’s breast ? 
No! ahno! ‘tis none of these— 
Greater is his Fatherland! 


Where's the German’s Father'and ? 

Bavaria, Styria, which of these: 

Tell me; tell me, does it lie 

Near Marsi, or Westphaile? -~ 

Is itinthe gloomy mine 

Where the gold and iron shine ? . 
No! ah no! *tis none of these— 


Greater is his Fatherland! 


Where's the German's Fatherland? 

Pomerania, isit this? 

Is it where the flying sand 

Wind-blown ranges o’er the land ? 

Is it where the roaring river 

Of the Danube flows tor ever ? 
No!ab no! ‘tis none of these— 
Larger is bis Fatherland ! 


Where's the German’s native home ? 

Breathe to me the glorious land! 

Is 1t wWiere the freeborn Swiss 

Roams contented—is it this ? 

Or where the Tyrolians dweii? 

Tho’ clime and people please me well— 
Yet no! yet no! "us none of these— 
Larger is the Fatherland ! 


Where’s the German’s native ho.ne ? 
Name ! oh, name the glorious clime! 
is it Austiia, fair and bright, 
Rich in honours, greatin fight! 
No! ah no! itis not here— 
Greater is his Fatherland! 


Where’s the German’s native home? 
Breathe! oh, breathe the glorious clime ! 
Is it the devoted land 
Snatched by Gaul’s deceitful hand ? 
Robber of our country’s right, 
By the tyranny of might! 

No! ah no! it is not this— 

Greater is his Fatherland! 


Whiere’s the German’s father-home ? 
Breathe at last that glorious spell! 
Where’er a German’s free-born speech 
Is uttered, or where itcan reach! 
Wuere’er by German’s pious tongue, 
The grateful Hymn to God is sung! 

*Tis that! ‘tis that! hail divine! 

That, brave Germans! that call thine! 


That’s the German's native land! 
Vows are there sworn hand in hand: 
Truth and freedom fire the eye: 
Love is pure fidelity ; 
’Tis that! ’tis that! hail land divine! 
That, brave Germans! that call thine ! 


That’s the German's native land! 
Where warm sincerity is known; 
Where ne’er is heard a foreign tone; 
Where every cold, unfriendly heart 
Is bidden, asa foe, depart ; 
Where every warm and noble mind 
Is as a friend by God assign’d! 
*Tis there ! ’tis there ! land of the free! 
It shall be all, all Germany ! 


The whole of Germany shall be 
Our Fatherland! it shall be free! 
God of Heav’n ! enthroned above, 
Bless it with thy benignant love! 
With German valour, German truth, 
Fill every soul, and fire our youth, 
That every harp and tongue may tell, 
They served it faithfully and wel!! 
*Tis here! ’tis here ' land of the free! 
It shall be ail, all Germany! 
From the Knickerbacker Magazine for July. 


SONG OF THE SIOUX LOVERS. 
BY FRANK BEVERLY. 

Gay moonlight is dancing 

O’er forest and glen: 
And the bright beams are kissing 

My steed’s silver mane: 
As he strikes the green heather 

Oh! wildis his neigh, 
Impatient—Azula! 

o bear thee away. 


W here the silken-haired wild doe 
Leads forth her fleet fawn, 

To the chrystal-waved fountain, 
Atsummer’s red dawn ;— 

Where wanders the heath fox 
O’er the dew spanzied lea ; 

The wigwam blaze gleame:h, 
Azula—for thee. 


There wild flowers are blooming, 
And garlands [’ll twine, 

For those dark locks that cluster, 
Like grapes from the vine. 

And the silver neck’d lake swan 
Shall die ‘neath my bow, 

That his soft downy plumage 
May shadow thy brow. 


A wooer would wed thee— 
Once “‘first in the fight.” — 
But his brow is now furrowed, 

And his thin locks are white; 
The strength of the “tall elk,” 
The dark hawk’s star eye, 
Aye, all that he once was, 
Now, maiden, am]. 


Though his long canoes leap to 
The light paddle’s stroke, 
Though his steeds are as many 
As the leaves on the oak ; 
Yet my shallop shall leave him 
With his plumed braves behind, 
And my flaxen maned courser 
Is fleeter than wind. 


Then haste thee, Azula! 
Beneath yon elm tree ; 
Utawa issaddled, 
And waiting for thee; 
ng ere pot day, 
Art fond one? 

Whoop! brave steed away. 
MARRIED. 

At Norwich, (Conn.) on the Ist inst. Mr. ABRAHAM 
RUSSELL, Jr. of thiscity, to Miss MARY TYLER, 
daughter of Col. Samuel Tyler, of the former place. 

On Lager g morning, 2d inst. by the Rev. Charles W. 
Nassau, of Montgomery Square Penn. ISAAC HENRY 
HANDY, M. D. of New Castle, Del. to MARY ANN, 
daughter of Wm. Nassau, Esq. of this city. 

On Tuesda 
Mr. TOHM 
of this city. 


evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. 8. H. Tyng, 
SEEDS, to Miss CAROLINE SMITH, all 


On Fourth-day, 3d inst. at Friends’ Meeting House, on 
Pine street, ISRAEL FRANKLIN WHITALL, of Phila. 
delphia, to ALICE CU, BROWN, of Salem, Massachusetts | 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. John Hughes, Mr, 
GEORGE M. EATON, to Miss MARIA O. K. daughter of 
Mr. —_ Weaver, ail of this city. 

At St. Mary's Church, on Tuesday evening, 9th inst. by 
the Rev. Mr. Keily, Mr. ALEXANDER DIAMOND, to 
Miss JOHANNAH E. HARPER, all of this city. 


On Monday evening, at Harlem Heights, by the Rey, 
Dr Bogart, Col. AARON BURR, to Mrs. ELIZA JUMEL, 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Pitman, Mr, 
HUGH STILLS, to Miss CORNELIA VANCLEVE, both 
of this city. 

On the 3d inst. at Burlington, N. J. by the Right Rey, 
Bishop Doane, JOSEPH CROSKEY, of New York, to Miss 
MAKIA TERESA, daughter of the late John W. Macom), 

On Thursday evening, 30th May, by the Rev. J. C. Sears 
Mr. JOHN M‘MULLEN, to Miss MARY H. VANZAN'T. 
both of the Northern Liberties. 


On the 4th inst. by the Rev. J.C. Clay, Mr. WILLIAN | On ™y 
H TOY, to Miss ELIZABETH S. WELCH, both of South, ca 
wark. 

On the same evening, by the same, FREDERICK ~~ wor ma 
REHUN, te MARGARET BIRMINGHAM. Proud 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Bedell, Lieut. N. SAYRE And t 
HARRIS, of the U.S. Army, to ELIZABETH CALLEN. The be 
DER, daughter of J. Andrews, Esq. And tl 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Douglass, Mr. ROBERT 
BOGLE, to Miss ANN RALPH, both of this 
city. 

Cape Elizabeth, (Me.) by the Rev. Mr. Nason, Will's 
CHARLES F. HARTMAN, of Philadelphia, to Miss | Thong 
SUSAN HUTCHINS, of Portland. Fair 

On Thursday evening, 4th inst. by the Rev. Jas Irwin. i Which 
Mr. WM. K. BODEN, Printer, to Miss MARIA CHAP. , Thoug! 
MAN, all of this city. ; I my 

On Tuesday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. J. L. Grant, rape 
Mr. ROBERT CORNELIUS, to Miss HARRIET COMLY, | The lo 
all of this city. When 

On Sunday 30th ult. by the Rev. J. L.Grant Look 
ROOT, to Miss JANE RHODES, all of For thy 

is city. 

On Sunday evening, 30th ult. by the Rev. J. L. Grant, Haugh 
Mr. EDWARD KEY, to Miss ELIZA REES, all of tiis Ere lo 
city. Prepar 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. E. Pitman, Mr. JAMES | To 
TWOMEY, to Miss SARAH G. BROWN, of this city. Py int 

On the 2d inst. by the same, Mr. SILAS J. LODGE, tp) Si 
Miss ELIZA ANN SIMMONS. Bae 

At Baltimore, on Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr, For 

‘| Steel, Capt. WM. LONGCOPE, of Philadelphia, to MARY | which 
JAQUET, of Baltimore. And. u 

At New York, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Dubois, Where 
Mr. JOHN TENNY, formerly of Hartford, Vt. to Miss And th 
DELIA W. daughter of the late Mr. Jabez Dudley, of 0@ When 
Philadelphia. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. William A. Wiggins, Mr. With ¢ 
HENRY FREEMAN, to Miss ELLEN DULING. And th 

By the same, at the same time, Mr. JOHN PEPPER,w) I will! 
Miss ELIZABETH STONE. When 

On the 6th instant, by Alderman Walker, Mr. JOHN 
CRAWFORD, to Miss CATHERINE WILSON, both of ee 
Philadelphia county. — 

DIED. 

At Maysville, Kentucky, on the 25th ult. of cholera, ] 
Mrs. ELIZA, wife of Mr. George Herbst, and daughter ot 1 
the late John Graul, of the Northern Liberties, in th: 0 “MoM 
44th year of her age. ™ chant 

At Chelsea, Mass. on the 27th October last, Mr. JOHN ravey. 
J. MEER, formerly of Philadelphia, in the 23d year of his 7 5 d ‘, : 
age. 3 and dis 

On the 17th ult. ROBERT, eldest son of Robert €. iil), My 1 could 
aged 3 years. he tage of 

Suddenly, on Friday morning, Sth inst. Mr. ROBERT what a 
of Mississippi. It w: 

n the 4th instant, in the 7lst year of his age, Mr. © 
STEPHEN PAGE. around 

On Friday, 5th instant. after a short and severe illness |) = mound 
HENRY SLESMAN, in the 24th year of his age, son of 7 stately 
the late George Slesman. > the ric! 

On Saturday morning, in the 19th year of her age only hi 
SUSANNAH LITTLE. 

On Thursday evening, Dr. RICHARD SIMS, of the U. paid th 
8. Navy,son of Joseph Sims, Esq. numb | 

On the 28th ult. at Philipsburg, in Centre county, avel]} 7) trasted 
8 years, HARDMAN LLOYD PHILIPS, eldest son of 7 ing at ¢ 
Hardman Philips. roups 

On Thursday, 4th inst. Mrs. CATHERINE L. wite of ee, 
William Grinnell, of this city. . ~ the 

On Tuesday morning, 2d inst. Mrs. ESTHER WATERS, | beings, 
wife of Dr. Nicholas B. Waters, in the 65th year of hu ple, an 
age. ; : metrop 

On Tuesday, 2d inst. at Burlington, N. J. in the 4th sparkli 
year of her age, ANNA P. daughter of Wa. Shipley Bar — 
tram, late of this city, desenned and its 

At Norfolk, on the morning of the 2nd inst. at te resi: ImMposi! 
dence of her son, John De Bree, Esq. of the U. 8. Navy. mounta 
after a painful and protracted illness, which she bore wit! light. 
exemplary fortitude, Mrs. MARGARET DE BREE, con other tl 
sort of John B. De Bree, ef Philadelphia, to ° of 

On Thursday, 4th inst. at the residence of her son-i © eo 
law, Mr. Sherry Dito, No. 7? Locust street, Mrs, SARA! n cack 
ROBINSON, after a protracted iltness, in the 54th yee! the oce 
of her age. to invit 

On the 16th April,on board the brig Pegasus, on he vie wed 
passage to Pernambuco, of a severe illness, Mr. JU!!\ series ¢ 

HOMPSON, seaman, in the 42d year of his age, a nati" and sen 
of Ireland. He has left a wife and one child to deplor d li 
iors. haa 

n Sunday evening, in the 2ist year of her age, Mis ' 
ELIZA STEVENS. and too 

On Saturday afternoon, Mrs. ANN EARP, in the 7) 7 tions of 
year of her age. forlorn 

At Natchez, on the 13th ult. after a few days in 
Mr. RICHARD DOWELL, a native of Philadeipbia, 8 
lately a resident of New Orleans. * Ing con 

On the 5th instant, near Haddonfeld, N. J. EDMUND | = Of the « 
infant son of Samuel Mercer, of the tered b. 

avy. li 

On Tuesday morning, Mr. MICHAEL ECKFELDT, “| 
the 54th year of his age. — 
_ On the afternoon of the &th inst. Mr. JACOB WHITE! — whisper 
in the 72d year of his age, long a respectable inhabits” 7 of Sidi 
of this city. for mor 

On Tuesday morning, 9th inst. SARAH, infant daug! only to 
ter of John Wilson, in the 2d yearofher age. ° i miracle 

At sea, on board the schr Hilarity, from Liberia, 
G. WILLIS, a native of this city, and latterly a mercha"' > mitted 
in New York. When the vessel sailed he was in app’ > M | 
ent good health;—three days out was uttacked by \ hy uss 
African Fever, and died on the 3d ult. in the 28th year! questior 
his age. Ow and 
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